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New School of Methods  Lovowass: Excus Crassics 


Professor of Rhetorie and English Composition in Columbia University. 


HINGHAM, M ASS., ) CHICAGO (ee Professor H. 8S. Pancoast, in the Educational Review: Differ as we may about the best way of 
A ( QQ U ? teaching English aeeipet me we are likely to agree that this series is built oe Se One upon the right lines. It 

_— Cc gives us iuevery case a clearly printed text, sufficiently annotated, but not,as a rule, overweighted with pedantic 

ugust 7 18, July 24— August 4. comments; a bio graphic al and critical imtroduction; a bibliography, through which the student can tind his way 

to the versa and historical setting gg dee particular classic on which he is engaged; «a chronological table, and 
some hints to teachers often of a most suggestive and helpful character. [cannot see how its general char 











acter could be improved, 


‘. . . 
For Superintendents S ecialists and Grade Teachers The following books. prescribed for the 1900, 1901, and 1902 examinations, 
j j ' can be supplied in two styles of binding: ~~”) Fall cloth, (b) Stamped cloth 
back. board sides. Each volume contains full Notes, Introductions, Vibliog 
raphies, and other explanatory and illustrative matter. Crown Svo. 


The management of this school take pleasure SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES. 





= announcing for the Se€ssi0ns of 1899 a more Tennyson's rae Princess Edited by Greoxrce Epv- Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison Fd- 
varied course of instruction, S larger faculty, WARD Wooppexry, A. B., of Columbia Ui niversity ited by JAME GREENLEAF CROSWELL, A.B., of Brear- 
‘ - (1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, $0.38; Boards, $o.32 ley School, New York City (1900, 1901, 1902,) 
and broader plans than ever before. , Cloth, $0.45 ; Boards, $0.40 

_ ‘ ‘. Scott's evenenes: Edited by Briss Perry, A.M., of 
The work will include 4 Princeton University. (1900, 1901, 1902.) Cloth, Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 
$o.58; Boards, $0.48 Edited by Ausert S. Cook, Ph.D., L.H.D., of Yale 
, University. (1900, 1901, 1902,) Cloth, $0.35 

De Quincey’ s te x of a Tartar Tribe. (Revolt o/ Boards. $0.20 

/ SPECIAL STUDIES he Jartars) Edited by CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, 
° Ph D., of Yale University (1900,) Cloth, $0.30 Shakspere’s Macbeth, Edited by Joun Marriukw 
Manty, Ph.D., of University of Chicago. (1900, 


; = ‘ ‘ : Boards, $0.24 
School Music Drawing Physical Culture | 1901, 1902,) Cloth, $0.48; Boards, $0.32 


| Pope's Homer’ s Iliad. Ba f T., XXTI., avd 
VAI. Edited by Wittias H _Maxwett, \.M.,  Mi!ton’s Paradise Lost. Svvks /. and //. ¥dited 
' Superintendent of Public Instruction, New Y« rk City, by Epwarpb Everetr Hace, Jr., * D., of Uniou 
// GENERAL PEDAGOGY ind Percivat Cuuns, of the Ethical Culture Schools, College (1900,) Cloth, $0.38; Boards 32 
. | New York City 1900, 1901, 1902.) ¢ loth, $0.38; 

Methods Primary Methods Moral Education Mathematics, ee ee beanie < wot ae | University i by y Ronan 
—— » tei > oe = sete Conperts The Last of the Mohicans. Edited by ERRICK Pap alia gt Wlcago, (8s ’ 

Penmanship English Geography | a eedcceen, Sn. af tacemnedl: tater 1902.) Cloth, $0.45 ; Boards 

1900, 1901, 1902 Cloth, $0.45; B vard » Bo.4 Shakspere's Merchant of Venice. Edited by Fran 


cis : oa = iD.» of Havestord Colle e. 


[//. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION | bevgepe samara, at ast (MOL, 1902.) Cloth, $0.38; Boards 


Cloth, $0.38; Boards 
2 — Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


| 
| The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from ‘‘ ‘The Spex Edited by Herbert Bares, A.B., of the Manual Train 
tator.”’  Edite : by D. O. S. Lowkg.it, A.M., of Rox ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1901, 1902.) 
y "i ae ury Latin School, Roxbury, Mas (1900, 1901, Cloth, $0.30; Boards, $0.24 
A large illustrated circular, containing names of the faculty, 1902.) Cloth, $0.38; Boards, fo. 3 gain ot ' , 
. ‘ , . 5 . ig Milton's L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
with portraits, detailed courses of study, and other information, j; Goldsmith's The Vicar ” Wakefield. Edited b Lycidas. Kdited by Wittiam P. Trent, A.M.,, of 
i] - . " | Mary A. Jorvan, A.M., of Smith Colle (1900, University of the South, (1901, 1902.) Cloth, $o.45, 
will be sent on application. Address 1901, 1902.) Cloth, $6.45; Boards, $0.40. boards, $o. 40 





or . ™~ . | y “ ~ 4 ~« ~~ a 4 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY kr Cc. C. BIRCHARD _ LONGMANS, GREEN &« CO., Publishers, 
Munager New School of Methods 
New York Boston 100 Washington EE, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago Cincinnati New York | 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


The Educational System or Round- Hand Vertical Writing’ Fvery Person Going Abroad 


The most artistic, the most comprehen- | Prepar 








"ANNA 6. ALL, 


ive, the most rational, and the most 

s/Ve, € mos ( » a. the ; Supervisor of Penmanship, Public S this summer should take along a copy of 
economical series of ie books. : Cpvcachkeld Ale The « . » 4 . . (‘nem < : 

‘ Springfeld, Mass, rhe Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, edited by b.C. & 'T. L. Srepman. 

IMPORTANT FEATURES. It is concise, handy, has clear and legible maps, and is altogether the best of the kind pub 

1, Three sizes of books, adapted to the desks in the various grades. lished. The editor of the Philade sIphia Press says: ‘+ Having had a practical test of the qual- 


Attractive illustrations in the lower books. 


The maximum of writing space at a minimum price. ity of this little book, I can recommend it with a show of authority.” The book is bound in full 


4. The 1 educational features of the vocabulary and sentences used. ; : : : i 

5 ete ggen esatasinn ruling wis : leather. It may be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent postpaid for $1.25 by the 

G The movement exercises, without which there can be no rapidity. publisher, 

7. Beauty and legibility of script. 

0. The teacher's manual. WILLIAM R. JENKI 

9. The teacher's manual, = . N S 
CORRESPONDENCI VVITED 9 


THOMAS R. _SHEWELL & yoni Publishers, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 
| NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





\\ ieee SCHOOL IS OUT, the greatest luxury in writing a teacher can have is in one of _ ——— Besrenencoxacds 


ESTERBROORW’S “sone” PENS. ‘urstsce 


”% Johu St., New York 


Ask your stationer for No. #77, Postal. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, Wer’ cana xo" 


ONCE: IN: A: WHILE 


we are honored by a bevy of progressive teachers, who desire to inspect our Pencil Manu- | 
factory. Invariably they express surprise at the almost countless thousands of pencils in | 
various stages of completion, and wonder “where on earth they all go to.” | 
Our order books could answer that question, for the demand for the Dixon ‘Geophite 
Pencils keeps us in a continual hustle. 
If there are any of the readers of the “Journal of Education” remaining who are still | 


unfamiliar with the quality of the Dixon, mention of the paper and 16 cents in stamps | 





will secure convincing samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : : : Jersey City, N. J. | 
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Maps! Globes! py Are You q Teacher ? 


- 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. Why not have the best? “‘—Mhe Alamo, 
School Supplies. strictly first-class; best cuisine and service 
in the city; rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY Special rates for meals wher» —- re are larg : 
70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St.. parties. Address GEORG E . ELSTUN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. (Formerly Mgr. * oe Antlers "’) 
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— — CoLorapo Seucnnn. CoLo. 


An excellent picture 
FRE of Long perros - suit- 
able for framin will 


be mailed without cost to anyone 
writing for prices on any of the 
following roods which they will 
hav® occasion to purchase 
School Furniture,School Supplies, 
Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus, Office Furniture. 

> E.W.A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe st. 


(Mention this paper.) CHICAGO, ILI 


Planetary Pencil Pointer SD 
4 ie) —4 


Not a Toy, 











Liquid 
“Quickstop” 


for headaches 








(no matter what the source of the 
trouble springs from) cures quickly 
and effectively, and does not leave 








the stomach in a disturbed condition 
after the headache is gone. 








Why wait for a PILL to dissolve ath 
your headache is growing worse all Machine. 
the time. Liquid ** Quickstop”’ 

Circulars 


Free. 


Cures 
Headaches 


Quickly 


35 CENTS 


Needed in every 7 and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made oe by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake » Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

















OF ALL DRUGGISTS 
MATTISON DRUG CO. 
Dedham, Mass. 



































VACATION TRIP 





—"f_ Sumter - 
7 cursions 


To J.RWartson C.PAct 
FitcHeuURCR.R 
Boston, Mass 





NEW YEARLYSUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure ayear’s 
subscription free 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MICKOSCOP ES 


Botany al Zoology 


db 


wyc KOFF 
SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAL 

*NEW YO 











Physical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 
L. k. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, 


The Rysics wore sour carctulicgpeenenee | Ashburton PI., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


N. E. A. ath. | 
Se 9 July nth--1yth, 1899 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Color ado, W J 
yoming, and i 

delegates ‘ond teachers the most pleasant and comfor tabi Bd 

Ssulmmer months. A glance atthe Atlas of the I nited Stat 











soston, Mass. 








. offers to 
© route during the 
es shows this fact. 


‘ 
The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast 
46 
The Colorado Special,.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A. M. Daily : 
ba ° THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA 


Beautifully illustr: ated pamphlets on Colorado, U tah, 
free upon mp ation. For full particulars ree: 
reservations, etc., apply to - 
Rk, TEN BROECK, Gen? Eastern Agent, W. MASSEY, 


> * > 6 
287 Broadway, New York, New England Freight and Pas ssenger Agent, 
é 


Points, 
Arriving at Denver 1.20 P.M, 


and California mailed 
arding rates, sleeping-car 
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°S Northern 
Pacific 
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Route. 


eo 
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BEAUTIFUL 
WILD FLOWERS 
From Yellowstone Park, nicely pressed and mounted, can be obtained 
by sending your address and FIFTY CENTS to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’ 





Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


2 - We have a limited number of books, 6 by 8 inches in size, containing 
TEN specimens of wild flowers common to the Park. These books are ©& 
nicely gotten up, and in mailing are carefully wrapped so as to avoid 


injury ia the mails. 

The flowers are carefully mounted on heavy paper, the freshness of 
color is well retained, and the common and botanical names are given, 
together with a brief statement of where each flower may be found. 

Two full- page illustrations of Park scenery are given — one of the Ex- 
celsior Geyser in eruption, the other of the Lower Fall and Grand Canon. 

These herbariums are precisely alike, and make very nice souvenirs 
of the Park, particularly for those who have visited the Park or those who 
are interested in botanical studies. Send fifty cents and your address, and 


be sure and state where the advertisement was seen. 
By taking the above route home from the Los Angeles N. FE. A., you 
can see to plu k the flowers yourselves. 


a 


FOR R poleg S, INFORMATION, ETC., address any of the following 
BOSTON, Mass., 230 Washington St. : MONTREAL, Que., 116 St. Peter St. : 
$s Il. W. Sw EET, Dist. Pass. Agt. 


THOMAS HENRY, Dist. Pags. Agt. 
J BUFFALO, N. Y., 215 Ellicott Sq. : 
at W. G. MASON, Dist. Pass. Agt. 
2) CHICAGO, 208 So. Clark St. : 


cS 


* 


NEW YORK CITY, 319 Broadway: 
W. F. MERSHON, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dpt. 
PHILADELPITA, 47 S. Third St. 


*, 





») H. FoG AR ry, General Agt. M. BORTLE, Dist. Pass. Agt. 
CINCINNATH, Ohio: 32 Carew Bldg PITTSBURG, Pa., 111k Carnegie Bldg. 
2 FERR Y, Dist, Pass. Agt. Ep. C. SCHOEN, Dist Pass. Agt. 
avs INDIAN AbOLtS, Ind., 42 poemgee >t. TORONTO, Ont., Room 14, 6 King St. W. 


E. TURNER, Dist. Pass ari McCas SKEY, Dist. Pass. Agt. 


vt JOSE PH GILLOTT’S 

















CO VOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ a © JOSEPH GILLOTTS =< 2 JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
« => 2 VERTICULAR PEN / ™ _@: VERTIGRAPH PEN...) — a  MULTISCRIPT "1 
GA VERTI CULAR PEN / , y . <m 
1045, VERTIC ULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 





N. £E. A 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the National Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES 


iS CALLED TO THE 

THREE SUNSET ROUTE, 

ROUTES via NEW ORLEANS: 
OF THE OGDEN ROUTI 

SOUTHERN viA OGDEN, UTAH 


PACIFIC SHASTA ROUTE, 
COMPANY: viA PORTLAND. ORE. 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


E. E. CURRIER, 


| EDWIN HAWLEY. 
New England Agent, | 

| 

| 


Assistant General Traflic Manager. 
% State St., Boston. 
LL. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place, New York. 





J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


KINDERGARTEN sce: 





5 State 8t,, Boston, Mass. 





scmeot. 
Send for New Catalogue. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $ : : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, ‘ ° ‘ ° 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), ° ° 
Both papers to one address, e ° e 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - . Boston, Mass. 











IN THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
Creation! ean it be? 
Is this the same old schoolhouse? Is this the same 


old me? 

Why, here’s the very place 

Where Teacher stood the dunce-stool, with me on it, in 
disgrace. 

And here’s the old blackboard 

Where I ciphered, ciphered, ciphered, till I stopped, com- 
pletely floored, 

While Teacher 

And forty 
my ear, 


looked severe, 


thumbs and fingers taunted ‘‘Wer know!” in 


And here’s the hullow chair 

Which I levelled up with water, and when Teacher sat 
down there 

His gasp of wet surprise 

Touched giggling springs within, which bubbled out of 
lips and eves. 

And O, those awful tones 

Which meted out my punishment, “Go sit with Julla 
Jones!” 

The mirth forsook my fact ; 

And every blood-corpuscle blushed to witness my dis 
grace, 

O, tyrant, take thy rule 

And rap these knuckles loudly, till I howl before the 


school! 
O, set thy biting birch 


Against these legs till not an inch of skin escapes its 


search! 
)), tread me in the dust, 
And keep me in at recess till vacation, if you must! 


Make sore my very bones, 


But cry thee merey, Teacher, sit me not with Julia 
Jones!” 

Why, here's the very seat 

Where I sat next to Julia, sweating blood from head to 


feet, 
While Julia 
And whispered, “J*eel mean if you want to, Phil, but don’t 
look like a fool!” 


And then, to show 


broke a rule 


her grit, 


She slipped her arm around me, saying, “I don’t mind 
a bit.” 

I sat, with lips a-curl, 

And marveled why a righteous God should ever make a 


girl. 
But 
For in a year or two my 


well, it’s very strange, 

views had undergone a change, 
And I’d have swapped my bones 

or the punishment of sitting all my life with Julia Jones 


And now! well, can it be 

I'm in the same old schoolhouse with the same old dream? 
in me? 

The place is mean and low 

But Athens’ classic Parthenon could hardly stir me so 


The Teacher, where is he 
4 blessing on his stern old face, wherever it may be 


And Julia, is she thers 


Still under the dominion of his tutelary care, 


A means of righteous wrath 


To punish young male cherubim who tread the wayward 


path? 
I can’t believe it. No, 
For I left her with the babies hardly half an hour ago 


And my reason quite disowns 
A theory which gives her back her maiden name of Jones. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. 


ALLISON 


BY FREDERIC TUPPER. 


Man pays for his necessities indifferently, for his 
pleasures complacently, for his duties grudgingly. 

Artistic teaching, inasmuch as its ideal is character- 
Ilence it 
It is use- 


building, is the noblest of all professions. 
ovght to receive the highest remuneration. 
less to Say that the supply of good teachers exceeds the 
demand. At no period of the world’s history has 
there been a surplus of good teachers. 

A writer in the Boston 'Transeript speaks of a plant 
culled unedo, “L eat one,” “because the fruit is so un- 
that than 


Ameng the many educational unedos may be men- 


palatable none will taste more one.” 
tioned corporal punishment, “keeping after school,” 
and the assignment of portions of Seripture or of 
classic authors to be learned by way of punishment. 

Humor in the classroom is almost as essential as 
sunlight. 

The Rosetta stone of the hieroglyphics of educa- 
tion Is common sense, 

Commendation works greater wonders than repro- 
bation. 

| have seen a boy of poor deportment blush with 
beautiful pleasure at an unexpected word of praise. 


To use a homely 


figure, the pupil who is taught to 
regard grammar as more important than literature 
ix like a person who spends his time and money visit- 
ing “cateh-penny sideshows,” to the neglect of the 
main exhibition. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. 


Ile had overdrawn his bank 


Dawes, writing of 
secretary Stanton, SAYS: ~ 
account of vitality, and was never afterwards able to 
make it eood.” 
Hlow does your “bank account of vitality” stand ? 
THOUGHTS FROM THRING.*—(/1.) 
CAMBRIDGE. 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN, 


A visitor to [ ppingham school once wrote, “Na 


school has ever impressed me like Uppingham. 
Other schools hat he bodies e rporate, hut U pping- 
ham has a soul.” he soul was fitted to a proper 
hody, however. Never was a man more careful about 
the equipment of an establishment than Thring 
howed himself. When he built the chapel, board- 


ut the vardens 


laid 


and ericket fields, when he built the 


ne Houses, and hospit il, whe Hh Hie 
gymnasium, he 
vas alwavs Hynn pore ssed with a sense of the Hn portance 
influence upon those who were 

\s Mr. Parkin says, 


with the object ot 
the school 


of structure in its 
to be bi uelt to the institution. 


“Everything had been planned 
true life’ 
fitted into the appliances that had grown up around 


fits into the 


and 


nourishing strong and 


it “somewhat as the living organism 


curves and convolutions of a delicately complicated 
shel] 
-tructure 
ised to say 
aching and then put him into an unequipped 


like 


person to be captain of a great ocean steamship and 


I I 


the one so idapted to the other that the outer 
“Thring 


seems essential to the inner life.” 


that to train a man to the highest capac- 


and unfurnished schoolroom was preparing a 


bring his 


Atlan 


hehter t 
other side of the 


him \ th 


( pect 
yoods and 1) engers to the 
Lic, 

The need of the proper “ machinery for educating ” 
“machinery” 
uld be 


work and the I}- 


vas strong in the mind of Thring. In 
all the 


ilitate 


he ineluded material accessories that « 


made to Tae ma heautih thre 


stitution. In 1863, when, after much = anxious 


houeht. anew and beautiful schoolroom was finished, 


ne mad a speech Wm vlc h iit said, a know not what 


nav be the feelings of the great Mmpany that has met 
That a 


work In this place all must see. 


here to-dav in this noble building. 


power ha been at 


These buildings are its outward sign; your presence 
mda homage to it The story 


] ere a testimony 


*Copyright, 1899, by Arthur Gilman, 


of our life here is very simple and as prosaic as it well 
can be. An earnest to work out truth, and 
faith in truth, against any odds; a belief that the 
young need not be false,—that is all. My colleagues 
and myself felt sure that to educate without machin- 
ery for educating was a sham, and that the result 
would be a sham and all false.” Again he said, 
* Talking of truth, and honor, and trust is one thing, 
true, and honorable, and 
Ile constantly urged that 


desire 


and having the structure 


trust-loving is another.” 
the surroundings of the school life slrould be noble 
and beautiful. “Honor the work and the work will 
honor you,” was his terse Way of expressing the idea. 
“Another erave cause of evils in schools,” he says, “is 
the dishonor shown to the place in which the work 
isdone. . .. Things are allowed to be left about 

great roughness is permitted in the treatment of the 
room and its furniture. Yet there is no law more 
absolutely certain than that mean treatment produces 
mean ideas, and whatever men honor they will give 
honor to outwardly. It is a grievous wrong not to 
show honor to lessons and the place where lessons are 
given.” 

On 

after a visit 
adornments and furnishings, “lor my part, [ama 


oceasion an old friend wrote to Thring 


to the school, and seeing its beautiful 


one 


sad unbeliever for at least a sceptic) in the effect of 
Vompeiian red, as compared with cut names and ink 
stains. I believe in the men, and the minds; and the 
courage, and the love, and the faith, and the blessing 
of God, which have made your school a great school 
‘lo this Thring replied, “You 
don't mean what you say about the old meannesses. 


and a good school.” 


You only put out ina rough way the surface thought. 
When St. Paul had God’s express promise that he and 
the whole erew should be saved, he did not hesitate 
to say to the centurion, ‘Exeept these abide in the 
God's blessing only rested 
God did not think it 


heneath his majesty to give special orders during the 


ship, ye cannot be saved.’ 
on man’s right use of means. 


time he was training and educating his people as to 
the material and making of robes, the colors of rib- 
ands, the artistic disposition of a fringe. Everything 


was made according to the pattern shown by God. 
(iod filled 


Aaron’s garments. 


with wisdom the men who were to make 
And the workers in gold, silver, 
timber, embroidery, needlework, ete., 


brass, stones, 


are expressly said to have been specially inspired by 
(iod the 


Now | unhesitatingly assert that my own work has 


during schoolmaster period of the Law. 


succeeded with the many, just because God gave me 


a spirit of wisdom to attend to fringes and blue and 


purple and scarlet ribands, and Pompeiian red, and 


hove’ studies (rooms tor 


and 
the eolor ol 


QuULOTV pes, separate 


study), and curtains to their compart 
ments, and a number of little things of this kind. 

It isa slow process, but it is a true one; it is not grand, 
hut it is 


degrees higher life. 


practical: it, needs patience, but it works by 
May men think of me as one to 
whom God gave a spirit of wisdom to work all man 
ner of work of the engraver and of the cunning work- 


man, and of the embroiderer in blue and in purple and 


in scarlet and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even 
of them that do any work, and of those that devise 
cunning work. I take my stand on detail.” 

Yes, Thring studied details, but he did not over- 
look the grand plan that every great teacher must 
have before him. Ile was ready for a great move- 
ment,—an unexpected movement. Ile could plan 
and carry out general schemes, because he saw the di 
tuils and never thought them beneath his notice. 


This hye showed Oona memorable OCCASION, W hen, On ac- 
count of the negligence of the town authorities, who 
refused to drain the place properly, he transported his 


entire school, masters, pupils, and all the parapher- 
nalia, two hundred miles over the country, and, taking 
possession of a summer hotel in Wales, carried on his 
work with suecess until the draining was done, as it 
was after the townspeople found that the income aris 
ing from the school was gone. ‘Then he returned in 


great triumph, and was received with acclamations. 
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He was a conqueror, who had won the fight without 
hloodshed or ill-feelings. 

Highly as Thring estimated the schoolroom as an 
educating influence if properly managed, and much as 
the teacher stood higher 


he thought of adornments, 


1 


put his thoughts on environment into 
“It is hard 


with him. dle 


a sentence when he said: Lo escape some 


thine of the pig if lodged Ina sty.” 
“School buildings are being put up everywhere,” he 
huildings are school, be 


There is much inspecting 


onee said, “and i school 


happy, the thing is done, 
here, and if Inspect rs are schools, be 


VOI On ¢ veryw! 
children are 


done, Droves of 
and if droves of children are 


There is mueh 


the thine Is 


happy, 


driven in everywhere, 


~ hools, he happy, the thing is done. 
hoasting of the money spent in schools, as if the more 


-pent the better the deed, with somewhat the com- 
plarsance of the millionaire who glorifies his new 


pol itoes because they eost a guinea apiece; but those 


lio eat them are not quite clear whether the guinea 


apiece glow or the indigestion is the right feeling. 


There 


a9 ee general car- 


lor indigestion there is: a e@ereat deal of it. 


is no peace, Live ry bod, talks. 


penters of the universe are up and doing at once, 


eveer fora iol iN] the clever jon rance of amateurs is 


in flood: aspirants for a name and a cause see an 


opening: all the gurgoyles of the publie buildings 


spout: in this way a movement is hurried on from out- 


side with abrupt and prevailing power by those who 


and more, but know none 


nveniences, 
Like a large party suddenly 


feel all the ine 
of the difficulty. dis- 


charged ona 


n out-of-the-way inn, everybody shouts, 
without the slight- 


The most im- 


and wants and expects everything, 
est idea where it is to come from. 
portant elementary truths have not been brought for- 
all... « What Is it the ar- 
market 2 Who are the people to be 
how? ‘The between 


training requires t he 


wird at is education? 


ticle now in the 


educated? and distinetion 


marked, 


" } 
Whe teaver aly 


ls eduéation the making the mind full? or is it mak- 


ne the mind strong? Is teaching the putting in facts, 
or drawing out and practicing latent powers? Or is 
Wey something else hol yel above the horizon? 


f ‘Advance’ 


whether the 


The watehwords and ‘Progress’ are the 


true Wal hwords, but result is true de- 


pends on the path trodden, Movement is not neces 
irily ‘progress, nor energy ‘advance.’ The whither 
ove, and how? are important factors Cood 


id the most valuable and neces- 


Hets i rhe po l vods:! 
ry thstruments are apt Lo disappoint their adorers 


as ends desirable in) themselves. 


hen setup 
Does any amount of accumulated brain store, if that 


all, make the man more of a man, or anything better 


animated knowledge shop? There must be 


Madh an 
nething unsound in the prescription of the school 
nacea, to be swallowed like a bolus, whole, as the 
cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to. Men are 
vanted. Whatis it that makes aman more of aman? 
The three R's ly thems lves? Cod help men! Io 


norance indeed has been tried now for many hundred 


veal i a remedy ror lawl SSHNeSS, 


niall \len ii hot 


prnorant 


and has failed sig 


orderly HDecause They are 


VACATION SONG 


BY EDITIL Ee. WIGGIN, 


| Pune John Brown Body, et same as sattle 
livmn of the Re public | 
Vidsummer sunshine fills the air with golden light to 
day, 

Phe reses bloom on every side along the ledges gray, 
While fragrant breeze brooks, and birds are singing on 
Vacation’s coming near. 

Chorus. 
Mer merry voices are swelling 


Mhe chorus from glad hearts upwelling 
Joyfully oyvfully telling 


Vacation’s ! 


coming near! 


kor joyous weeks to come, no more of lessons learned 
from books, 
full in ft 
brooks 


i ‘ kle cl 


But page owers and stones, and in the running 


W here trout lie dreamily within the shadiest 


nook 


Vacation’s coming near! 


Choru Merry Voices et 


hall 


merry ; 
fields and forests green put on their best 
urray, 
And Mcther Earth for u 
( i\ 
ills shall echo back our songs, for all our hearts are gay 
Vacation’s coming 


hall keep one long, long holi 


The | 


near! 


Chorus: Merry, merry voices, et 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


as 


BY HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 





An inferior text-book, like a cheap piece of machin- 
ery, or an incompetent teacher, is dear at any price. 
\fter investigating the laws in a number of states, 
| am fully satisfied that the text-book law of Lowa, as 
it stands upon our statute books, is one of the best yet 
devised. It is free from cumbersome machinery, it 
invites competition, and counties acting under it are 
obtaining books at as reasonable rates as those of 
equal grade can be supplied in any state which has 
state printing or state adoption. I have examined the 
pric Cc lists of books used in other states, and in none of 
them can I find that publishers are providing the 
same books at any less price than they are providing 


them under their contracts in Iowa. 





A BIT OF OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, BOSTON, 





If you live in New England and have never been 
to Dedham,—Dedham of Mary Wilkins’ “Long Arm” 
and Hezekiah Butterworth’s “Ben Bow’s First Wife’s 
Lost Third Finger” fame, Dedham of the “Historical 
Oak” and the “Fairbanks Mansion,’ Dedham of the 
“Pillar of Liberty” and the ancient cemetery ,— 20. 

It will serve to get your 
What 


Lenda- 


lirst visit the cemetery. 
mind ina becoming state for what is to follow. 
Mliphalets, Abiathars, Asahels, and 
and Loacadas, and Amasas, 


anc and 


and and 


Beriahs, 


Pddnes, 





FAIRBANKS HOUSE, 
Philanders, and Deborahs, and Submits, and Eliak« rs, 
and Hbenezers, and Remembrances, and Supplis, and 
Priscillas are there, You feel that you are indeed far 
from the glare of modern civilization, 
Surely 


The universality 


And what) biegraphies! nothing in these 


lives was left unrecorded. with 


which “philanthropy was unbounded,” “benevolence 


active and unostentatious,” “piety unaffected,” 
“sweetness of disposition great,” strikes you as amaz 
ing until you remember that you are reading of the 
evood old days that are Torever fled! 

You 
elance at 
Ciuptill 
torical building. 

\s you pass the “Pillar of Liberty,” you pause, and 


thereon. 


reluctantly, with many a backward 
Reliet of Mr. Jotham 


tombstones, and wend your way to the his- 


depart 


various Mrs. Betsy 


inseription 
22. 1776, and that it 


painstakingly decipher — the 

You find that it was erected July 
formerly “supported a wooden column surmounted 
by a bust of William Pitt’: also 


bust disappeared at the close of the last century.” 


that “both column and 


Turning to the original inscription, vow read, in 
the following: 
The Pillar of LIBERTY 
To the Honor of WILLM rans Nsqk 
& other PATRIOTS who saved 
AMERICA from impending Slave 
ry, & contirm’d our most loyal 


Affection to K® GEORGE III by pro- 


quaint lettering, 


curing a Repeal of the Stamp Act 
18th March, 1776. 
that 


vou will find heirlooms two and three hun 


In the historical building veritable ming Ol 


treasures 
dred 


rreatl 


years old: rose mills, ino which 


our great-great 


thers ground out delicately aromatic 


| 


SWordas 


reandm 


perfumes, rusty which our cvreat-great-great 


grandfathers wielded with skill and bravery, high 


heeled, pink silk wedding slippers which danced the 
minuet, perchance, with Washington, warming pans, 


settles, foot-stoves, frames for puffed sleeves, counter- 


) | ol ( en on the counters to-day, W oden 
corset “bp VS, stays, ~ pits,” nutters. porrings rs, 
rpsichords, Curio inlaid chests, “muster rolls.” 


.cay” about it all. 


pewter plates, ancient lantern signs, old prints, hour 
lasses, sun dials, Judy lamps,—and, indeed, far more 
than can possibly be told! 

Perhaps nothing, however, is more interesting than 
‘There is one, the Ames Diary, which 
Following are extracts from it: 

L765. 


Went to Mr. Balches. 


the old diaries. 
is es] cially sO. 
February 13. Came hon 
pedibus. 
March.—Mueh wrangling both public and private 
in church and state. 
L764. 
January 4.—Small Pox in Boston. Went Need 
ham to keep school. 
Went Milton. 
ing under a slow fever. 
August 8.—Alarming 
America. 
August 12. 
August 15. 
August 17. 


September Ls. 


June 5, Sam’) Soaper’s languish 


Duties and Taxes laid on 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin here, 

Much engaged in calculating eclipses. 

Went Boston cum Matre. 

Several Quacks threaten coming to 

Dedham. 
October 20.—Sam_ Richardson dy"d about 9° this 

morning. 
October 9. 
October 20. 


entered my 20 year old stile. 

Mntered my 25 year N, stile. 

December. 

Many people drink for want of comfortable food, 

Stamp Act has this only happy effect, viz.: Tt unite 
the Colonies, 

lebruary, 1796, 

18. Debby Mrs. Shuttleworth pd Dr, 
Sprague? 30 dol in pt for medical assistance, 
while I, her Brother, might expect en- 
couragement ! 

22. We paid Debby all I owed her settt 
of estate !! 


And 


house. 


now to the old Fairbanks 
What a rambling pile it is, to 
all gables and ends, and sag- 
You 
up” as you read the inscription upon 
the tablet which has been placed at 
the corner of the yard,— 


be sure, 


ging beams and rafters! “count 


HOMESTEAD OF 
JONATHAN FAIRBANKS, 
WILO, WITH HIS SONS, 
JOUN, GEORGE, AND JONATHAN, JR., 
SIGNED THE 
DEDHAM COVENANT 
SEPT. }0, O. 8B., 
SEPT. 


1636. 





1ISS6. 


Minding that it was nearly a century and a half old 
When the Revolution was born, so to speak, you do 
not wonder that there is “a general flavor of mild de 
Then past the “Avery Oak,” a few 
rods off, which oak. by the way, bases its Claim to dis 
tinction not only upon the fact that it was an ancient 
tree at the founding of the town 250 years ago, but, as 
well, beeause it supplied the Avery family with fuel 
from their 


branches 


during one terrible winter at the time of the Revolu 
tion. “lopped off” its 


They 
second story windows when the half 


snow lay some 


dozen Teet or mor Hlome go, pondering Upon 


you 


seen, and all that remains to be seen. 
You wish that you had stopped to finish that epitaph 
} to the 
(rod,” and “Who ealled her children to draw nigh to 
for she 


mind that the 


here lay “One wh reconciled will of 


Wils 


st a a her one more, miust lie -? and vou make WD 


VOUuL hnhext time you Colne Lo Dedham 


you will reSeTV' hours for the 


You wonder if the 


manifested “all 


cemetery! 
naiveness of the eli 
the his 


retain 


| 


aren, along the line” from 


rical building to the Fairbanks house. wil] 


intact, and fervently pray that it will. 


\ ou reeall how one small maid n tripped out to {hie 


ate as vou 


passed, and inf rmed vou that she wa 


Wve that morning at seven oO’ lox k and Was “gore on 


‘XY how, You remem be I the lisp r who cleefully 


vouchsafed to you the informati: n that he was ‘“‘bare 


] ] ] 
ana tive I); Ty vho told you that he wis to 


birthday. ind the one wh 


and the other wlv 


11 ‘ Lh) 
( led, I cot a ne V pal ] 2g 4 


a) 


) 














on eee ee 


amas re Be ms. 





Pitwe, 





va 





at “ae 


Si 


Oe ant 


or grate 


sstencahnipsnelian a 





tie ls 


Fae Score nS mee = 





“queen 


June 15, 1899. 
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looked up appealingly into your face with, “My name’s 
Margaret Imogene Jones, and those girls called me 
Sukey Jones!” and the child who sobbed, “That boy's 
gon't to slap me. You won't let him—will you?” 

Verily, the picture which remains upon your mind, 
though made up of widely differing woof and warp, is 
all of a piece of genuine, patriarchal simplicity! 








TEACHERS DUTIES, 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, ST, LOUIS. 





“The welfare of the child shall be the highest law,” 
is the principle on which every school should be con- 
ducted. To it all other considerations must vield 
precedence. The merit or demerit of every educa- 
tienal institution or measure must he judged by refer- 
ene. to it. The whole educational apparatus which 
{he modern state has created, school laws, school- 
houses, teachers, and school officials, exist to serve this 
purpose and no other. It is a principle of universal 
validity and applies not only to the general policy of 
education, but also to the daily routine of school 
business. ‘The wisdom of school laws, the merits of 
school officials, the efficiency of teachers, may ulti- 
mately be judged by the way in which the interests 
of the children are affected by them. 

No one will maintain that schools exist either for 
the benefit of teacher or school official. The com- 
picated machinery of our large city school systems, 
f good buildings, the 


the erection and maintenance « 
careful management of the large funds which the peo- 
ple devete to education are means which must sub- 
serve the greater educational end of giving the fullest 
and best educational facilities to every child. 

For the teacher in particular the principle, “The 
child's welfare shall be the highest law,” is of supreme 
importance, and valid rules for his or her professional 
conduct might be based on it. There are questions of 
perplexing difficulty occurring often in the practical 
werk of a teacher, where the line of duty is conscien- 
tiously sought: in these difficulties no other guiding 
principle as safe and clear can be found as the maxim, 
to look upon every edueational question in the light 
of the child’s interest. Report. 


NETS OF ORB-WEAVING SPIDERS.—(1.) 


BY BERVYHA CHAPMAN, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





selected the 
dragging after 


\fter oa 
spider walks 
her a silk thread, occasionally touching the twig 


proper site has been 


about the twigs 


with her spinnerets which are spread apart, thus 
attaching many fine threads to the twig, which are 
vradually drawn into a single thread as the spider 
closes the spinnerets and walks forward (as shown in 
ig. 4). When the spider has walked about her home 





site in this way she spins a silk thread which she holds 


free from the twigs A B and B C (Fig. 5), over which 


she walks until she reaches some spot C, when she 
stops and draws the slack line (dotted A B C) taut, 
making the line A C; this line forms the main bridge, 
and the spider strengthens it by walking over it many 
limes, adding a new thread each time; from some 
point 1) the spider drops down carrying a web with 
her, which she attaches to something firm at the point 
I)’; returning on this line DD’, the spider attaches the 
spinnerets at some point F, then lifts the body crawl- 











Ingup kD, holding the fine thread free all the while. 
down 1) A to some point KE’, when the slack line ED 
K” (dotted line) is drawn taut. making KE’; these 
threads form the main foundation lines, between 
which the orb is to be swung. The greatest irregularity 
will be found in the way these foundations are put in, 
for in place of the triangular form we have here de- 
scribed, we find any form of polygon, many support- 
ing threads are put in the corners and the wel is fas- 
tened by innumerable threads to neighboring twigs 
and leaves. (See PP in Fig 5.) The foundation 
can usually be traced, for the threads are apt to be 
heavier than those used in the orb itself. The wel 
within these foundation lines is perfectly regular, 
unless torn by wind or entangled insects. ) 
foundation is laid the radii (R R Fig. 5) are to be 
put im; from any point in the foundation, as F. 
thre spider drops oO a point below I’, fastens the 
thread, and the first radius is freed: crawling up 
this line F f° to some’ point H, which is to be 
the centre or hub of the web, she deposits a tuft 
of silk; it is to this that the inner ends of the radti 
are attached while the outer ends are fixed at different 
points on the frame work. There seems to be no reg- 
ularity in the spinning of the radii, but care is taken 
to keep the centre from being pulled from side to 
side by spinning one radius on one side and then an 
While the radii are 


being put in the spider strengthens the centre by an 


other on the opposite side, 


irregular spiral of threads, which is the notched zone 
(N lig. 5) of the net; this zone is completed after the 
radii are all in, apparently to strengthen them. All 
during the building the spider will be seen to test the 
strength of the various threads by tugging at them 
with her front feet. 

rom the centre the spider proceeds to lay in the 
temporary frame spiral (TT in Fig 5), the threads 
of which are placed just as far apart as the spider is 
able to reach with her spinnerets, a small space being 
left open about the, notehed zone (O in Fig. 5); this 
is apparently used by the spider when she makes a 
After this tempo- 
rary spiral has been put in, the spider begins at the 


hurried retreat before an enemy 


outer edge of the web. where she is already, to put in 
the permanent spiral (S 8 Fig. 5). Up to this point 
in the web nothing but the dry, inelastic silk has been 
used, as we can see by touching any of the foundation 
lines. Now the spider spins the viscid, elastic thread, 
walking on the dry frame work which has been put in; 
the elastic silk is held away from the framework by 
the hind legs, and each time the spider crawls ovel 
one of the radii she raises her body, touches the 
spinnerets to it, fixing the spiral to each radius in 
this wav: the threads of this viseid spiral are placed 
much closer together than those of the framework 
As the elastic spiral is put in, the dry, inelas- 
The little tuft 


of floss is better away from the centre. and various 


spiral 
tic threads of the frame are cut away. 


kinds of hubs are spun by different species of spiders; 


After the 


some have the hub covered with silk floss (Areopi 
ig. 6), others have an irreg- 
ular network of silk across the 


. x <I, hub, or a meshed hub (Vig. 7), 
Dy ae while still others have an 
Ke YY open hub, as Fig. 8. Many 
Weir 4 spiders hang head down- 
Ste 7 ward on these hubs waiting 
ye A for their prey, while others 

po — lie in wait in a small nest 

~ faa made in a erack or corner, or 

: in leaves variously curled up 

Fig. 6.--Floss Hub. and lined with an irregular 


network of fine silk. (See G, Fig. 5, and Pigs. 9a-10.) 
The head is always looking out of the nest, with the 
front feet resting on the trap lines (Fig. 5, h, and Pigs. 


9-10, aa), ready for the slightest movement of the net 





Fig. 8,-Open Hub 


Fig. 7..-Meshed Hub. 


that shall tell them an insect has been entangled, 
Oftentimes we find the spiders which rest in the hub 
hanving the dried skins of their prey across the net, 
and it is only after the most careful se rutiny that we 
can tell the living spider, so carefully does he imitate 


these dried bodies. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—(111.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

The time has gone by when text-books in grammar 
conjugated the subjunctive mode Jike the indicative 
with the conju tion if prefixed. These older gram- 
mars. to be sure, added also a subjunctive “form.” 
Yet the pupil was left to infer that the essence of the 
subjunctive mode lay somehow in a conjunction. 

No text-book or teacher in go 7 regular standing LOo- 
day would indorse this absurdity. Yet the modern 
teaching of the real subjunctive, by emphasizing the 
fact that it is less used than formerly, seems to be 
really hastening its departure from the language. 
Both teacher and text-book sometimes virtually say to 
the young student, “This form is of so little use that it 
is not much worth our while to consider it.” 

It is entirely true that the tendeney of modern 
Enelish is against the subjunctive in many case 
where the bias of the older English was in favor of its 
use, The teacher should) wateh and point out the 
flowing currents. But if he assume to dig channels 
for these currents, let him see that they tend toward 
the enrichment rather than the impoverishment of the 
language, 

The oceasional and peculiar forms of language still 
in ocd use are the ones that it is most needful to 
teach. So long as Shakespeare and the [english Bible 
retain their present value, it is going to be needful 
for the student of Mnelish to und rstand the sub 
junctive mode. Nor is its modern literary use reall) 
going by. There is many a line in recent poetry and 
hymn literature that would become baldly prosaie if 
the mode of the verb were changed to the indicative 
The intelligent use of the subjunctive mode is one of 


the nieeties of expression that are the best evidence 
of linguistic power and training 


Modern KEnelish uses the 


CHSCS why re the hypothe tical or doubtful charac ter of 


indicative form in most 
the statement is not clearly and emphatically marked, 

In the expression of future uncertainties there are 
still cases where either the indicative or subjunctive 
may be considered legitimate, yet in which the poten 
tial (or conditional) auxiliary may perhaps ber 
sarded as better than either, as “If it should rain to 
morrow,” ete. 

There are two special cases in which there is no 
tendency in modern English to lay aside the sub 
junctive form. One of these is the use of the past 
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subjunctive “were” in a pure hypothesis which is to 
be expressly indicated as contrary to fact, as 

Would that he were here! 

If T were an Englishman [I am an American], 1 
might think differently. : 
Another is the use of the present subjunctive “be 
in the hypothesis of a scientific demonstration. Our 

text-books still say 

“If the triangle A be superimposed upon the tri- 
angle b,” ete., and 

‘Ifa pendulum be drawn to one side, it will swing 
to the other.” 

There are often minute shades of difference in the 
meaning ef sentences according as the indicative or 
csubiunctive is used. Some of these it is not easy to 
define, vet the careful student of English will quickly 
detect them. 

A good way to treat the subjunctive mode is to set 
the children to exploring classic and modern english 
literature for examples ef its use. Then the gathered 
specimens may be made the theme of discussion in 
which the children can discover for themselves the 
reasons why the subjunctive was used, and decide 
whether any other form could be substituted without 


injurv to the style or the thought. 


VENSURATION, FRACTIONS, AND PER- 
CKHNTAG #.—(T.) 
BY FRANK A. PARSONS, 
Maplewood School, Malden, Mass 


DEVICE FN SPIRAL ARRANGEMENT FOR ELEMENT 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

The spiral arrangement of the various subjects in 
arithmetic is a matter that is, at present, agitating the 
minds of the best teachers in primary and middle grades. 
It has been decreed that pupils in the first year shall 
know thoroughly the abstract combinations, separations, 
and partitions of numbers through ten; through twenty 
or fifty the second year; and through one hundred or 
more the third year. 

We develop with objects each number and _ process; 
the pupils giving oral expression, picture expression, and 
finally abstract written expression. 

The objects used in development have been splints, 
straws, fruits, nuts, or any common thing most easily 
obtained. In the fourth year the time has been 


largely spent in developing mechanically the fou 
fundamental processes; the fifth year is given up to teach 
ing fractions; the sixth, compound numbers: seventh. 
percentage and interest, and so on. 

The teaching of arithmetic has, for its chief aim, th 
acquiring of the power to compute numbers quickly and 
accurately, these numbers to be applied to the practical 
concrete things of life. Hence the pupil should begin 
with his first school year to study number with this end 
in view 

Most children know the number two before entering 
school, therefore the first number to be taught is three, 
Karly in the year pupils should be taught to recognize 
and name the sphere, cube, and prisms. From these he 
will Jearn the circle, square, oblong. and triangle, 


pictures of these 


as the 
solids in various positions At the 
ame time he will learn the colors red. orange vellow 


blue green, and violet. These things should be as 


familiar to him as his own name. and when the teach- 


gt ) * beg f . . 
Ing of number begins, say after three months of school 


life, we shall be ready to introduc colors and geometric 


forms into the number work. For ¢ xample, in teaching 
the combination 2 plus one 


equals 38, the development 
) TY cl it} f 
may 1} made with any of the solids (colored ones are 


bette ‘hen th 
Ti r) Ch ! | ( teachey will Live the picture expres 


ion wit] 1} of the geomtric figures. it 


any color, fol 


lowed by the abstract written’ « xpression, thus. 


OO+& =8 A's 
+ l.=@ 


The class may be required, for seat work. to reproduce 


the combinations any number of times, with varied form 


ind in varied colors, thus furnishing the required drill 
for fixing the facet he teacher should frequently sup 
plement her work b the use of other objects than those 
hamed. to give variety 
In the mie ‘ | I yea hould be taught the 
} } 
i! ] thre ] mete il l he of he 
] a ! } j rhe , 


two inch square, or four square inches, with its pe! 


imeter, and later the three-inch square with 
Pupils should draw frequently 


its square 


inches and perimeter 


and accurately, coloring in alternate squares to empha- 


GRADE ONE. 


Fic. 2 
This is a long inch. 





Fig. 3. 

This is a square inch. 
size form, size, and exactness. This should be an almost 
daily drill; the terms inch and square inch forming a 
part of the oral number drill. 

In most schools the halves, fourths, and thirds are 


taught in the first year. These may be taught by divid- 

















FiG. 4 

The two-inch square has four square inches. 

The perimeter of a two-inch square is eight inches. 
ing the square or oblong with diameters or diagonals; 
the cirele with diameters, and so on; the two and three 
inch squares giving most excellent opportunity for frac 
tion drill. Thus the introduction of measurements and 
fractions is accomplished without the use of extra time, 


GRADE 


Five-inch 











Five equals number of square inche in one row 
Five equals number of row 
Five times five 0 ire inches 


S equals twenty-five square 


ind the foundation for mechanical drawing, mensura 


tion, and percentage laid in it proper place 

It is presumed that teache will understand that such 
constal ire requl in the y ( rade ure to be 
taught i th hiv and used " fter heretofore 
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notwithstanding the introduction of the above-named 


work, these new terms simply to take the place of 
“Johnny’s ball,” “Mary’s doll,” “Henry's marbles,” and 


“Jennie’s candy.” 
After the number ten is taught, it is necessary to us¢ 
the geometric figures less frequently, and the inches and 
a f 


GRADE TWO 


One-inch Cube 


_ 
- @ 


Fic. 6 
































The face of a one-inch cube is one square inch 
The cube has six faces 


The surface of the one-inch cube is six square inches, 


square inches more often. During the second year the 
four-inch, five-inch, six-inch, and seven-inch squares are 
taught: and the eight, nine, and ten inch squares, if the 
TWO. 


Square. 








ine he S 


equals area of a five-inch square 


The perimeter of a five-inch square is twenty inches 





numbers to one hundred are developed Fig. 5 shows the 
method in the five-inel qu Pupils also learn to 
raw irregular groups of nehes in various form 

ldit a certain 1 | of are inehe into larg 
quart ind oblon: 











ty Ci 








nD 1 di oothig rh”. 
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They are also taught to develop and compute the sur- by means of squares and oblongs, ed in the pencetrng TREES AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
face of the one and two inch cubes. as Fig. 6 shows year. An important part of the drill in the second yeat ee & : 
The fraction work, both oral and written, is carried on is in training pupils to estimate distance and surface. WALNUTS AND HICKORIES AND HUCKLEBERRIES. 





. Notes from a lecture given by Professor Jack of Harvard 
GRADE THREE.—Area of an Oblong. University at the Arnold Arboretum. . 

The walnut family, which includes walnuts and hick- 
ories, has trees with pinnate leaves and with bark more 
or less aromatic. Formerly hickories were classed as 
walnuts, but they are now grouped in the genus Carya, 
while the walnuts constitute the genus Juglans. Both 
genera are monoeciaus and have alteruate, odd pinnate 
leaves, While the fruit of both consists of a single ovule 
inelosed in a hard shell, the whole surrounded by a fleshy 
covering, Which, in drying, becomes thick and tough. 
Wanuts have usually more leaflets than hickories, and 
their fruit is smoothish on the outside, not ridged like 
that of the hickories. Otherwise described, it might be 

id that the fruit is indehescent, that is, it never opens 








in any regular way. Another point of difference between 
: the twe genera is that the pith in walnuts is arranged in 
horizontal plates, while in hiekories it is solid. There is 
1 marked difference in the wood; that of the hickories 
is famous for its toughness and hardness, while the wal 
nut is comperatively brittle and light. The flowers of 
walnuts are conspicuous catkins in winter, exposed on 
the twigs; those of hickories are not visible, but pro- 
tected by scales. 
F1G, 7. New Iinglanc has two species of walnuts, the black and 
Scale: one-half inch equals one inch. the white, the former not found wild in the vicinity of 
Ten equals number of square inches in one row. Boston, though it is found in other parts of this section, 
Six — reggae aes equals sixty square inches—equals area of the oblong ten by six inches. a the _ ‘ by x2 W - in won parts of New England. 
The perimeter of this oblong is thirty-two inches, aCe ERG RID UES Saas TES Wien Weer, 
PPO salen tai ists a —_—_—_ —— — or butternut, has larger leaflets than the black walnut: 
GRADE THREE.—Angles. In the third year should be given much drill in the they are rougher on the upper surface and more 
R measurement of oblongs. They are first drawn inch fol sharply serrated. Its leaf stalks are covered with 
inch, then to the scale of the half and quarte1 inch to le 
the inch. This scale gives larger opportunity for varied = S!andulal hairs, and in spring are clammy to the touch. 
sizes. At this time pupils should be ready for a definite The twigs of the butternut are lighter than those of 
language for their surface computations. It should al- ¢he black walnut, and are smoother and more shining. 
7 } ways be as in rig. 7, when the i vg Daag ep en The bark is light, ashy gray, while that of the black 
PP gg gh se cau, et erat a a ~ a walnut is rougher and darker. The wood of the butter- 
Now the pupils are given squares and oblongs, which nut, which is highly prized for furniture, is of a 
lighter color than that of the black walnut. As to 
the fruit that of the butternut is pointed and 


long; that of the black walnut is nearly globular 








and the enclosed nut is nearly globular The 


butternut husk is covered with sticky, clammy hairs, 







Which are lacking in the black walnut. The English 
- ) walnut, the fruit of which is found in the markets, has 
‘OQ = igh CG. leaflets smecoth on both surfaces, with no serrations. 

The wood cf the English walnut has been much used in 
the manufacture of gun stocks. 

Hickories are purely North American species, indig 
enous in no other country It is believed possible that 
they may be found in future explorations in China, but 
so far no such discovery has been reported. The four 
species found in New England are the shagbark, the pig 


4 nut, the mocker nut, and the bitternut 


f ‘Z O¢ CAR he fr 


The shagbark, or shellbark, has usually five leaflets, 
rarely more, sometimes fewer; the terminal leaflet is the 
largest, and the lowest pair the smallest. The leaves are 
very like those of the pignut, and in young trees it is diffi 


eult to distinguish the species without some other char- 








actel the nut, for instance In old trees the bark will 


usually serve to show the pecie S, as that of the shagbark 
“A” equals a right or square angle. . ae 
“BR” juals an obtuse or blunt angle, greater than a separates Ilcngitudinally in large, loose flakes. The leaves 

> et als « , > . ? 
right angle of the shagbark, however, are almost always larger, more 


©” equals an acute or sharp angle, less than a right coarsely serrated, and of a lighter color. Since the con 


angle. ditions in which a tree grows cause great variations in 
the size, number, and color of leaves, these cannot be 


always a determinate characte} The fruit of the shag- 


GRADE TUREE.—Area of a Right Triangle. 


bark is flattened: it has a thick, four ridged husk, and 














the nut is white or nearly pale Th pear-shaped pignut 
husk is thine and though four ridged, does not sepa- 
rate to the base The nut has no ridge i moother, 
darke and dulle In the seedlings of both, as in all 
hiekeric tl! { t leave i mpl 
While it not always px ible in yvoung trees to distin 
lish tl haghbark and the pignut, the mocker nut can 
IW bye utified by its foliage alone The leaves have 
ven leaflet ometime more and notice 
| cel on the Inder urface all the umme! The 
i af st: are also tomentose or pubescent all summer 
| onglv arematie ind tl inter buds are 
} ‘ l) , t} hagbarl 
4 
Fig, 11 I 
comy vel thin rhe 1 hite nut how indica 
eal ! nen e¢ Is one inch of four ridges reaching part way to the base It i 
“ : 7 . . . ‘iad more lobul than that of the hagbark The bark of 
Five time { ( nel] equals ten square inche the mocker nut is very like that of the hit ish 
equal f NI. ll} iiternut hickory, which is one of our latest tree 
to bloom, ha maller leaflets than any of the others, and 
ne { liagor They are then led to set asta hem. from seven to eleven Its bark is much 
} } ‘1 y 
} } . nie - “e “ et ah nad aaa n onl few ride ind not flaking off 
) er cuttin nd: drawin i husk of the nut and the nutshell woth ve thir 
| hh wil eu ra n of tl { nel ma lr} necal ) P hie) p . , 
; ! I | ! I f na ail f O 
hie ea ¢ ivr} l : 
‘= aeenne, ihn I I ime | e and altitude nd - , ' 
i 
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Educational Intelligence 


The best tendency in the tea hing of to-day is that 
ihe teacher extends his horizon. 

The New York 
joicing over the passage of the Ahearn bill. Great in 
is John I’. Ahearn, and it is not to be 


wonder ( at. 


teachers seem never to tire of re 


CVCS 


Sianford University. with an endowment — ol 
$38,000,000 in securities, that may rise to $80,000,000, 
f ih 


ter 


with President David Starr Jordan, the manager « 


This hievous 


institution, independent of any 


Perence ¢ 


mn the part ol anybody, makes that the most 
wonderful educational plant in the world, and makes 


him the most remarkable educational official in the 


world. 


EN?TReA TIME AT LOS ANGELES. 


Los Angeles is planning for the 
larks ever ¢ njoved by the N. i. A,, 


ereatest series of 


CXC Opt, possibly 


at San Francisco. There are fetes, fiestas, and car 
nivals in all the country round about, the like of 
which astern people have een Fully ten 


never 
davs after adjournment will be given to these fe 
tivities, and it will be a mistake not to stay and se 
the Angels do these things. 


lifetime. Get all of Southern 


how It is an eventof a 
California that vou 


can while you are about it. 


NEW YORK SALARIES, 
dis? long falked-of inerease of salarie in Ne 
York city has gone into effect. Sinee June 1. the 


SOOO for \w 


minimum salary omen and $900 for men 


and the maximum $1,476 for first women assistants 


lor principals the minimum illarv is $1.500 for 

. +’ i 

women and $2,500 for men, and the maximum $2.750 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘\ it ' © wef @ 

for women and Sool) for mon Sub titute tos he re 


re paid at the rate of $2 per day for service actually 


endered Substitute ¢ : 
isteapay ‘ HS e teachers who have had at least 


one vears experencs 


important rule 


rate o| Po pe r da 
lor service a ly rendered One 


reads: “After si hurn th, , 


ods indi ate d In} 


the schedule, each teacher shall be eligible for ad- 
vancement to a higher salary.” 


MRS. ELLA F. YOUNG. 


The resignation of Mrs. Ella I. 


assistant superintendents of Chicago, is as hero an 
for some 





Young, one of the 


as the edueational world has seen 


On Saturday, June 3, she sent her resignation 


action 
time. 
to the president of the school board, and she will 
leave for Europe on June 23, to be gone for an in- 
definite time. She will see European countries and 
institutions to her heart’s content. 

Mrs. Young is as interesting a figure as there is in 
the educational life of to-day. No man or woman 
has been more unselfishly devoted to the interests of 
As principal of a large Chicago 
‘There was 


ihe S( heols than she. 
erammar school she was a great success. 
no more delightful school to visit in America than 
She was one of the first principals to be se- 
From the first 
She has 


hers, 
lected as an assistant superintendent. 
she has been both progressive and sane. 
stood with the most radical for the enrichment of the 
curriculum, and is one of the most indignant at the 
substituting of “altho” for “although” by Dr. EK. 
Benjamin Andrews as the authorized spelling to be 
taught in the schools. Ter independence has always 
heen refreshing. 

Her resignation comes, as she frankly says, because 
Dr. Andrews does not treat the board of assistants 
with the consideration which the best interests of the 
schools require. There is no sensitiveness on her 
part, no pride of position, but merely a conviction that 
she cannot serve the city to advantage. She was the 
only assistant to be avowedly in favor of Dr. Andrews’ 


selection. 

When she returns she will undoubtedly enter upon 
some professional work of a private or semi-private 
nature. There is much general curiosity as to 
whether or not the other assistants sympathize with 
her, and if so, whether other resignations will follow. 
There is no reason to suppose that Dr. Andrews will 


he perceptibly disturbed by passing events. 








VERY, VERY FUNNY. 
It is too bad for so funny an affair as this to fall to 

1] direct] 
edueational position in the eountiry, but if is so rood 


that Mr. Maxwell can but laugh with the rest of the 


i man who oeeupies the most responsible 


“world at the following state of affan Ile ean but 


} 1 


forgive us for allowing the world to Jaugh 
Incidentally, it is a frightful rap at 1 


with us. 
of the 
; 


oO ( xperienced 


\ irtue 


examination svstem when applied 
teachers 


Professor FF. W. Gru 


tion as teacher of modern laneuages in the high schools 


reeently took the examina 


of the horougch of Brooklyn. where he has taueht with 


This is what Mr. Maxwell r ported 


1899, as th 


rreat acecentanee, 


1 him on June ,. re sult of his examina- 

ion: 

16 Grand St... N. Y. 
June 1, 1899. 


[ regret to inform you that you have been 


Department of Kdueation, 


Deny ~ir: 


refused a license as first assi 


tant to teach in the high 


chools of the beroueh of Brooklyn. 
Respectfully yours, 
William IT. Maxwell, City Superintendent 
Standing at Examination: 
Science of Education, 49 per cent. 


,o68 per cent. 


German, 77 per cent 

Spanish, 72 per cent. 

131 ere is what the same Mr. Ma vell, then supe " 
ntendent of Brooklyn schools. d of Profess I 
(31 ihe’s characte rt. qualifications. eqdueation., and SC 
( l irs ago 

Ottice of the Superintendent of Publie Instruction 

Brooklyi N. ¥ December 8. 1TSS89 
‘To whom it may eoneern: 

Profi SSO] | W. Grub now oceuby thy wxsition of 
professor of thre (;erman language In the bovs’ hieh 
school in the eity of Brooklvn. 

oe Came to this ¢ 


About SIX vears ago Dr. (irnhe 
vit] th » hiah + 4 : ] r } 
| l © DTI NeSst estimoniais Trom the | hnhiversity of 


j ] 
ions of earning 


n whieh 


he had taught. 
man in the evening high school, and so great was hi 


Ile was appointed instructor in Ger- 


success that when the study of languages was intro 
duced in our high school, he was immediately selected 
as the principal teacher of German. 

Asa linguistie scholar, T believe his attainments en 
Dr. Grube’s work, it gives me much pleasure to testify 
to the breadth and accuracy of his scholarship, his 
skill as a teacher, and his worthiness as a man. 

As a linguistic scholar, I believe his attanments en 
title him to seek the chair of modern languages in any 
college or university in the land. A German born, he 
enjoyed the edueational advantage which his nativi 
country affords, and then spent some years in Trinity 
(College, 


Dublin, graduating with honors from that 
seat of learning. Since T have known him, he ha 
been an assiduous student. ITTe possesses in an emi 
nent degree the habit of mind of the scholar, and keep 
abreast of all the great movements of modern thought 
in philosophy and letters. 

The same statement applies with equal truth to his 
work as a teacher. He has made himself acquainted 
with the most approved methods of teaching, and, in 
his own work, has the ability to adapt whatever is best 
in them to the attainment of the object immediately 
in view. I believe him capable, not only of teaching 
the German language, but of organizing and directing 
a corps of instructors in both the modern and thy 
ancient languages. 

Dr. Grube is also an excellent disciplinarian. TIi 
pupils need no coercion. They are diligent beeause 
he makes their work a pleasure. They are respectful, 
beeause he commands re spect. 

He has made for himself many warm friends in thi 
citv, who, altog ther apart from his scholastic attain 
ments, have a high regard for him as a man. 


William Tl. Maxwell. 


Superintendent of Public Tnstruction. 


that Mr. Maxwell is a 
this is certainly the fun 


It should how he thoueht 


ahove all others, but 


nner 


miest mewmMent that has eome to our knowledge, 


KDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


War Was Done ny THT 


rE SESSION Or 1899—Fare or tHe Mint Tax 


LEGISLATURE IN 
Bitt—Ap- 
DirreEREN?T PRINCI- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PROPRIATIONS FOR PrRactick ScHoo.rs 


PLES FOR THE LAWRENCE AND Boston Scuoo.t ComMITTrEEs. 


While the 
chusetts legislature of 1899 was less for educational pur- 


Boston, June 6 legislation in the Massa 
poses than frequently is the case, yet sufficient was done, 
or attempted, to be worthy of mention in an educational 
journal. The chief measure of the session was the oft- 
discussed mill tax bill, or the bill to levy a tax of $1 on 
every $1,000 worth of taxable property in the state to be 
spent for the support of the public schools and to be dis- 
to the their 


This measure, 


tributed cities and towns on the basis of 
average attendance at the publie schools. 
which has had the support of the state board of eduea 
tion, came to grief in a more discouraging form, for its 
friends, than ever before. It had a favorable report from 
the committee on education, which was quite a feather 
in its cap But it involved the expenditure of public 
moncy, and therefore had to go to the committee on ways 
and means, according to the rules. This was done in 
This committee of financial wisdom held the 
When 
that it 


to attack the 


the house. 
bill for many weeks and gave hearings upon it 


they reported upon it they were unanimous 


should not pass, but that the’ best way 
problem of equalizing the expense of supporting the 
public schools was to have a thorough and scientific in 
that the bill ought 


not to pass, they reported a resolve for the creation of 


vestigation. So, with their report 


a special commission of four experts to examine the cas 
and to report to the next legislature what legislation wa 
port of public schools. The four experts on this joint 
taxation and education were to be Tax 
Endicott, Chief Wadlin of the bureau of 


census-taker of 


problem of 
Commissioner 


statistics of labor (the Massachusetts 
Secretary Ilill of the state board of education, and Libra 
ian Villinghast of the state library. So the education 
committee regretfully saw their pet scheme consigned t 
oblivion and the house passed their resolve for an invest 
Then it went in 


where the other half of the killing process 


gation without any debate or objection. 
to the senate, 
was completed with precision and dispatch, for the ré¢ 


solve was defeated by a strong vote, without much de 


bate Hence the end of the agitation of several years i 


that al lutely nothing has been done. and the poor 


————— 


ah ialimmactthaneht x. ania 
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towns are suffering under just as heavy a burden as ever, 
while the rich towns and cities have plenty of schooling 
of the better sort, without paying anything like what the 
poor towns pay per $1,000 for an inferior grade of eduea- 
tion. Two years ago the mill tax bill was passed by the 
senate and house, but was vetoed by Governor Wolcott, 
anl the hcus? was not able to pass it over the veto, 
though it then gave the bill more than a majority. Some 
of the friends of the measure are becoming discouraged, 
and fear that it is to be forever impossible to induce the 
state to do anything for the help of the poor towns. 
Recent school legislation reveals the educational ten- 
dencies of the times. Thirty thousand dollars have been 
appropriated for a practice school in connection with the 
Westfield normal school. An appropriation has also 
been made for a practice school in connection with the 
Fitchburg normal school. Industrial education seems 
to be receiving an unusual amount of attention. Legis- 
lative favors have been shown to Lowell and Pall River 
textile schools. The latter city is permitted to go into 
debt to the extent of $50,000 for its textile school. A 
general act has been passed relating to such schools, in 
order to prevent special legislation. Chapter 299 of the 
acts of 1899 provides that in any city with 450,000 
spindles or more, from seven to twenty persons may as- 
sociate themselves together as an incorporated body for 
the establishment and maintenance of a textile school, 
with authority to hold $300,000 worth of property. The 
city may appropriate any sum up to $25,000 for the sup- 
port of the school, and whatever the city does in this 
way must be duplicated by the state. The state is then 
to have representation on the board of trustees. This 
effort in favor of education in textile accomplishments is 
due to the fear, on the part of our mill-owners, that the 
South will outstrip them in the production of woven 
products. This is an illustration of legislation being 
done to sustain Massachusetts industries, when the ‘‘pull”’ 
of the men who want their mills supported is the deter- 
mining factor in the legislation 
Another thing which illustrates how outsiders get a 
pull on the legislature is seen in the sharp differences 
between the laws passed regarding the school commit 
tees in Lawrence and Boston. In the former case the 
Lawrence schooi committee can only recommend sites 
for schoolhouses, while all construction, alterations, and 
repairs must be under the direction of the city council 
But in Boston, where the relative power of the school 
committee is stronger, they have had passed a bill which 
permits them to ‘make,’ instead of ‘‘order to be made 
necessary additions, alterations, and repairs. It was 
evidently a matter of local politics in each case, while 
the legislature was not consistent enough to see that its 
great principle of harmony was lived up to. Consistency 
is a jewel, but too many jewels would make the world 
too good for sinful man, so the legislature gives us these 
little inconsistencies for us to exercise our curiosity 
upon 
The friends of the Boston school teachers’ retirement 
fund made a careful preparation and a strong contest 
for their bill. It was reported in the senate, where its 
friends supposed they had a clear majority secured, even 
before their petition was presented,—-at least one of the 
Boston masters said so before their petition was in Hi 
then believed that they had twenty-four senators secured 
by a canvass, but the vote showed that only a minority 
of the senate was for the bill. The objection to this 
measure, to what is called compelling the teachers to be 
taxed for the benefit of others, is so grounded in our in 
stitutions that it is always sure to have strong support. 
As usual, an effort was made to pass a bill to enable 
the state board of education to confer degrees upon nor 
mal school graduates. As usual, it failed. One of the 
great contests of the session was over the question of 
ientific temperance instruction in the public schools, 
\ highly organized and determined effort was made 
under the lead of the Woman’s Christian temperance 
union for the passage of a bill like that which has becom: 
law in New York state, requiring much more detail on 
the part of the teachers in their temperance instruction, 
ind permitting them much less discretion than they en 
joy under the Massachusetts law. Nearly all of the edu 
cational authorities of the state, beginning with Secre 
tary Hill of the state board of education, enlisted on the 
other side. The battle w us so thoroughly fought out in 
the committee that nothing was left for house or senate 
todo. The petitioners lost their case completely, and the 
law stands as it was 
Minor matters were numerou More land has been 


added to the grounds of the North Adan 


; 
normal school 


More apparatus has been permitted to the Lowell normal 
school Bridgewater has had some financial help from 
the state. Worcester Polytechnic Institute is to be 
given £6,000 a year from the state treasury, and, in return, 
must give a free scholarship to every senatorial district 
in the state,—forty in all. Boston dental school and the 


trustees of Tufts college have been permitted to unite. 
An eppropriation of $8,500 has béen made for the tuition 
of children in high schools where there is no high schools 
in their own town. Thus the state assumes a burden 
which has hitherto been put upon the towns. An ex- 
penditure of $300,000 by Boston for a normal school has 
been authorized. School committees in any city or town 
may establish summer vacation schools, but attendance 
shall not be compulsory. In the educational line, also, 
is the bill to ineorporate the Association of Collegiate 


Alumnae. R. L. B. 


OFF FOR PLYMOUTH. 

On June 24 the boys and girls, teachers, and others 
will go to Plymouth under the auspices of the Old 
South Ilistorical Society. This is the fourth year 
that these historical pilgrimages have been made, 
They are the erandest outings school children ever 
have. Leave Boston, South Union station, track 12, 
Return 


at 9 o'clock. Spend five hours in Plymouth. 
by steamer or by train. 

Tickets for the excursion at $2.00, covering train, 
boat, and eleetric car fares, luncheon, and admission 
to Pilgrim hall, may be procured at the Old Corner 
Bookstore, corner of Washington and School streets. 
The price for tickets reading to return by train is 
42.25. Those intending to go should buy their tickets 
early. ‘The committee cannot promise to sell any 
tickets on the morning of the excursion. If the 
veather is bad at the time set for starting, the excur 
sion will be postponed to Saturday, July 1. 

The Editor's Table of the June number of the New 


neland Magazine is devoted to the Pilgrim history 


and literature, and those intending to join the pil 
rrimage will find in those pages much useful informa 
The great Pilgrim bible is Brad 
This has 


heen published I) the state, and may he procured for 


tion and suggestion 
ford’s “History of Plymouth Plantation.” 


41.00 at the office of the secretary of state. Brad 
ford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster and Bradford’s First 
Dialogue have been published among the Old South 
Leaflets (Nos. 48 and 49), and can be procured at the 
Old South meeting-house for five cents each. 

The school children are greatly indebted to Edwin 
I). Mead. editor of the New England Magazine, for 
organized them all and 


ese pilgrimages, for he has 
ccompanied them, to the delight of all the exeur 


~1OndsT 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The contest for the succession to Mr. Reed as 


Do er of the how se ot representatives has heen sot 
led by the withdrawal first of Mr. Hopkins of Ih 
aL ind then of Mr. Sherman of New Y ork, leaving 


field to) General THlenderson of Lowa, upon 
the Republican vote will be coneentrated. 
(general Llenderson is about sixty vears old, and lost a 
li in the civil war at the battle of Corinth. lle isa 


man of strone convictions, but genial manners. and 


ol nauestioned probity. Ilis service on the eommit 
tee on rules has ven him an experience which will 
he useful to him as speaker. Ile will be, in some 


wavs, more popular than Mr. Reed, and less disposed 
ssert himself against the will of the house: and 


his relations with the president are more cordial. 


Ther Wi a characteristic scene at the Auteuil 
racecourse the day after the decision of the court of 
Cassation as announeed, when President TLoubet 
\ PULL dd nsulted by a crowd of aristoeratie young 
i mad actually strucl vith a ean bv one of 
hen The demonstration was ev dently precon 
eerted, and wi mperialist rather than anti-Dreyfus 
n fron. According to some accounts, thi 
Countess Boni de ¢ tellane was active, with her hus 

fair. The spectacle of Jay Gould’s 
eC] ed ina rovalist demonstration is sure] 
C1 wid appreciably to the gavety of nations. 
No seri -hharm wv is done rt) or fifty of the presi 
Tr) ( and the ine ident has 
Cy dl eakened the presid nt. 
* * * 

1) ck to France on the eruiser 
> ent out to bring him. He has con 
ducted himself with great calmness and dignity since 


if the decision of the court of Cassa 


tion; and, what seems surprising in a Frenchman, has 
withstood every attempt to interview him. There is 
certain to he an aftermath of prosecutions following 
the new court martial of Dreyfus. The French 
covernment is only waiting the conclusion of that trial 
to begin the prosecution of General Mercier, who was 
minister of war when Dreyfus was convicted, and who 
showed to the judges seeretly fraudulent evidence. 
General de Boisdeffre, General Gonse, and General 
Pellieux, all of whom had an active part in the Drey- 
fus infamy, will probably also be prosecuted. 
* * 

The farewell manifesto of General Gomez to the 
Cubans is rather grandiloquent, and its references to 
the United States, although in guarded terms, are not 
so cordial as might have been wished. But General 
fromez did one sensible thing in reminding the 
Cubans of the principle that countries usually have 
the government whieh they merit: and urging them 
accordingly so to conduct themselves as to deserve the 
hest government. That wa'y, and that way only, lies 
“free Cuba.” Tt must be admitted that the conduct 
of the Cubans, thus far, has not been as a rule such as 
to satisfy the expectation that they might soon safely 
he left to govern themselves. 

* ” * 

The National Civil Service Reform League has pub- 
lished a caustic analysis and criticism of the president’s 
recent order, in which it estimates that the number of 
places which it withdraws from the protection of the 
civil service rules is more than ten thousand, instead 
of about five thousand, as at first supposed. One see- 
tion of the order seemed to warrant the appointment 
of employees without examination to the unclassified 
service, and their transfer later to the classified ser- 
viee. Tt has been authoritatively explained, how- 
ever, that this is not intended, and that no such inter- 
pretation will be permitted to appointing officers. 

Bd % % 

The committee of the peace conference at The 
Hague, to which were referred the Russian proposals 
of a reduction of naval armaments, has rejected them. 
The Russian proposals included a check on naval con- 
struction, the abandonment of rams, and the prohibi- 
tion of submarine torpedo boats. The action of the 
committee is no surprise, for it was clear, before the 
conference assembled, that the disarmament proposals 
Russia herself is push- 
ing naval construetion at a rapid rate; and if she is 


vould not he taken seriously. 


serious in desiring a check on naval armaments, she 
ean aecomplish something by curtailing her own pro- 
eramme, for England has declared her willingness to 
reduce her programme if Russia will lead the way. 


The conference at Bloemfontein between President 
Kruger of the Transvaal and Sir Alfred Milner, the 
British high commissioner, has come to nothing, and 
the differences between Great Britain and the little 
Boer republie remain precisely where they were. ‘The 
difficulty of the situation lies in the fact that Great 
Britain, while she is asking a perfectly reasonable 
thing. hases her demand on entirely unreasonable and 
exasperating srounds. She seeks the relief of the 
Outlanders of the Transvaal, most of whom are Eng- 
lishmen, from intolerable misgovernment, but she 
hases her demand on a right LO interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Transvaal, for which there is no 
eround in the London convention of 1884, and which 


President Kruger never will coneede unless foreed to 


* * * 


Underlving all teehniealities in this issue between 
the Transvaal and Great Britain is the fact that the 
richest gold mines in the world are within the limits 
of the little Duteh republic These mines are mostly 
owned by Englishmen and are carried on by them. 
The stock-jobbing interests, which were behind the 
Jameson raid, are exerting a strong influence on the 
British government to make war on the Transvaal, if 
the British claims are not conceded. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is with them; but Lord Salisbury is more prudent 
and conciliatory, and may find a pacifie way out of the 
troubles as he has already out of the differences with 
France and Russia. The development of South Africa 
eannot be indefinitely blocked by Boer obstinacy, but 


it would be revolting to the moral sense of the world 


if fneland were to make war on Kruger 











| Continued from page 375. } 


West, is cultivated, and furnishes the pecan nut. In the 
West there is also a species known as the king nut, on ac- 
count of its size. The shagbark and the mocker nut are 
sweet, and the pignut sometimes is edible, but the bitter- 
nut, rightly named, is unbearable to the taste. 

To the untrained eye, ash trees, hickories, and walnuts 
are at first very confusing. But if it is remembered that 
ash leaves are opposite on the stalk, and those of walnuts 


and hickories alternate, some of the confusion can be 


avoioed 

The four common huckleberries are the common high 
blueberry, or, as it is known in some places, the swamp 
huckleberry, the low pale blueberry, the early dwarf blue- 
berry, and the black huckleberry. The first three, the 
blueberries, have no resinous, aromatic cdor, and the 
pulp of the fruit is soft and not seedy. The huckleberry 
fruit is seedy, because of having the seeds enclosed in 
thin scales, like those of apple cores. 
Butternut or white walnut............0e Juglans cinerea 
ees ee ee ee ee Juglans nigra 
Shagbark, skellbark, or sweet hickory........ Carya alba 
Carya porcina 


Pionut RICKOLY. 2.6.0 ccccssrcrveveseseres 
Mocker nut or white heart hickory...... Carya tomentosa 
Ritternut RICKY .. ccc ccs casececsscvescses Carya amara 
High blueberry. .......scscrcces Vaccinium corymbosum 
Low pale blueberry........sceseee. Vaccinium vacillans 
Dwarf early blueberry...... Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum 
BO DUCKIGCNCITY 6 oad cae wew eee ens Gaylussacia resinosa 


SEAFARING TERMS. 








j Prepared Ly the editor, who is not a seafaring man, 
but, from the unreliability of his knowledge of these 
terms, he sought information that was reliable. It is 
usually safe “to judge others by one’s self,’ and this is 
printed, not for “old salts,’ but for those who would like 
such a compilation for ready reference. ] 

A “raft” was the original means of water transporta- 
tion. In Peru they still use rafts made of light timber. 
Often these are seventy feet long by twenty wide, a deck 
being built up for the packing of freight. A raft origi- 
nally consisted of floating logs or brushwood bound to- 
gether. 

“Duy-outs,” or hollow logs, were the pioneer vessels of 
many peoples. Some ‘‘natives” have dug out a passable 
conveyance in this way. 

“Canoes” were the first artistic “craft.” A canoe is a 
slender frame, with bark, skin, or canvas stretched upon 
it, and made water tight. 

A “boat” is made of light boards. 

A “vessel” is a general term applied to any of the 
larger water “craft.” 

“Craft” is a term applied to more than one boat or ves- 
sel, or to more than one kind of boats and vessels. It 
is a ‘grouping.’ It has the same idea as ‘craft’? when 
applied to an organization of workmen. The word is 
used when we cay that a boat or sloop is a kind of craft, 
craft being a group of several kinds, of which the boat 
or sloop is one, 

A “ship” is a three or four-masted vessel, “square 
rigged”? on each mast, but the original idea was a vessel 
made of planks, nailed or spiked upon heavy timber. 

The main timbers of a ship are the ‘‘keel,”’ reaching 
from end to end, and to which the side timbers, or ribs, 
are secured; the “‘stem,” or upright post in front; the 
“stern post” in the rear, to which the rudder is attached. 

“Tender,” any small boat towed by a small sailing 
vessel, 

“Punt,” flat-bottomed boat, square at both ends, 

“Barge,” heavy craft, without sail or steam, towed by 
steam tug. Is for carrying heavy, not bulky, freight. 

“Scow,” a punt ‘on a large scale, used as a barge on 
small scale in smooth, inland waters, 

“Tug,” or “tow boat,” small, powerful steamer for tow- 
ing vessels. ° 

“Life boat,” long, buoyant boat used in heavy sea, 

“Sloop,” has one mast, with a “fore and aft” mainsail 
and a fixed bowsprit. 

“Cutter,” a sloop, except that the bowsprit can be run 
or housed when desirable. 

“Cat boat,” a sloop, with the mast very near the bow 

“Yacht,” fast pleasure boat, kept in “good trim,” with 
sail or steam. 

“Schooner,” more than one mast. carrying “fore and 
aft” sails. It is a skimmer, or “gsecooner.’ Most 
schoovers now have three, four, or five masts. Thev are 
thorcughiy seaworthy, have good sailing capacity, and 
require only a small crew. Square-rigged craft are going 
cut of fashion 

‘‘Bark,” or barque three-masted vessel quare 
rigged except on the mast nearest the stern, 

“Pilot. boat,” small, staunch. sWift-sailing vessel. with 
a large figure on mainsail and a brilliant light at mast 
head. 

“Steames have side wheels for “walkin through th 


water. O18 Lerh screw fo} pushing them forward 
, I Waid 
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“Starboard’—steer board—is at the helmsman’s right 
as he faces the bow. ; 

“Port,” at the helmsman’s left. This has supplanted 
the term “larboard.” 

“Windward,” side of vessel exposed to the wind. 

“Leeward,” side protected from the wind. 

“Bow,” forward part of the boat—‘‘fore.” 

“Stern,” rear of boat—‘“‘aft.” 

“Midships,” neither fore nor aft. 

“Hull,” the body of the boat without rigging. 

“Cut water,” point on the stern which cuts the water. 

“Rudder,” that by which the vessel is steered. 

“Wheel” and “tiller” are used to move the rudder. 


‘“Bulwarks,” sides of vessel above the deck. 


“Back stays” lead down to the sides. 

“Bob stay,” line or chain from end of bowsprit to the 
cut water. 

“Rigging,” the entire outfit of shrouds, stays, ete. 

“Square sail’ has the mast midway of the yard. 

“Fore and aft sail’ has boom all on one side of the 
mast. 

A vessel is “on the wind’? when she is going as near 
the direction from which the wind blows as possible, 

A vessel sails “before the wind’ when the wind blows 
from behind. 

“Tacking” is changing the direction of the vessel so 
that the wind will blow on the opposite side of the sail. 

A boat is on the “starboard tack’? when the boom is cn 
the port side, 





A boat on the starboard tack has th: 
right of way. 

‘Mainsail,’’ chief sail on a mast. 

“Foremast,”’ neares' the bow. 

‘“Mainmast,” chief mast, the midd!e ot 
three. 

‘*Mizzenmast,’’ hindermost mast. 

*“Foretop,” platfcrm at top of foremast 
“maintop” and ‘“‘mizzentop”’ are the plat 
forms on those masts. 

‘*Masthead,” top of the mast. 

“Foretopgallant-mast,” all rigging above 
the top mast. 

“Jib,” sail in front of foremast. 

“Flying jib,” forward of two jibs. 

“Goff,” upper spar on fore and aft sai} 





Rigging and spars of a ship. 


EXPLANATION 
Capstan. 6. Cable . 
beam. 11. Waterline 12. Starboard quarter. 3. Rudder. 14. Rudder post. 


Deck-house, or cuddy. 17, Fore royal mast. 18. Main royal mast, 19. Mizzen royal mast. 
“2. Mizzen royal yard. 23. Fore topgallant mast. 2%. Main top 
27. Main top-gallant yard. 
28. Mizzen top-gallant yard. 29 Fore topmast. 30. Main topmast. 31. Mizzen topmast For 
3}. Main topsail yard. 34. Mizzen topsail yard. 35. Fore top. 36. Main top 


royal yard. 21. Main royal yard roye 
gallant mast. 25. Mizzen topgallant mast. 26. Fore top-gallant yard 


topsail yard 


top. 38 Fore yard. 39. Main yard. 40. Mizzen or cross jack yard. 41. Fore mast. 
44. Fore gaff. 45. Trysail gaff. 46. Spanker gaff. 47. Spanker boom. 48. Bulwark 
AAA. Fore, main, and 


43. Mizzen mast 


or rail. 49. Ports. 50. Starboard scupper holes. 51. Starboard chain plates 





4. Cathead. 5, 


7. Cutwater, orstem, 8 Hawse pipe (or hole). 9. Starboard bow. 10. Starboard 
». Counter. = 16. 


1. Jibboom. 2. Bowsprit. 3. Dolphin-striker, or martingale. 





He [the librarian] must know that the 
2. Fore 

“The Bajetta Woman” expects to receiy« 
97° Mizzen Hardy’s novel, “But Yet a Woman”; that 
o. Bain mast the timid lady who asks for “Two Littl 


on 
s 


Angel 


mizzen royal stays. B. Flying jib stay. CCC. Fore, main, and mizzen top-callant stays gree =, 
SE. Fore, main, and mizzen topmast stays. FFF. Fore, main, and mizzen stays. GG. Fore al a . a oe ’ ‘ NT=B 
main tacks. HHH. Fore, main, and mizzen royal lifts. IIL. Fore, main, and mizzen top-gallant lit 4 Heavenly wins. He should have 
A re f anc opsail lift SKK. Fore, main, and mizzen or cross jack lifts AL P = ‘ 
JJJ. Fore, main, and mizzen_ topsai s. K ore b NNN. Fore, patience, too, for the awkward boy who 


Fore. main. and mizzen royal braces. MMM. Fore, main, and mizzen top gallant braces : 
OOO. Fore, main, and mizzen or cross jack braces. PVP. Fore, 
QQQ. Fore, main, and mizzen backstays. RRR 
Spanker topping lift. V. Spanker 
sheet. W. Flying martingale W’. Martingale stay. X. Bobstays. Y. Chafing gear. 


main, and mizzen topsail braces 
main. and mizzen starboard shrouds Z 
SSS. Trysail and spanker vangs. TT. Fore and main sheets. [ 


NoTE.— Modern vessels often carry double topsails and rigging 


From Clarendon Dictionary, University Publishing Co., New York. 





‘‘Bowsprit,” the spar projecting over the stern to carry 








the jib forward. 

“Yard,” spar at the top of a square sail. 

Boom,” spar run out to extend any other than a square 
sail. 

The “canvas” of a vessel is the amount of surface of sail 
spread out or “set” at the time. 

“Reefing,” lessening the amount of canvas spread. All 
imainsails have rows of reef points and little ropes for 
reefing. “One reef” is taken by the lower row, two by thi 
second. 

“Sheets,” ropes attached to the boom by which the 
angle of the sail to the wind may be varied. 

“Fore and aft” stays lead forward. 


Peak haliards engages him in a conversation like the fol 
lowing:- 

“IT want a universal history.” 

“Yes, my boy; but would a history of Europe suit you 
better?” 

“T think it would.” 

“What pait of Europe would you like?” 

“IT want Great Britain.” 

“Yes? How about England?” 

“I'd like a book on England.”’ 

After a pause the librarian said: “Perhaps you want 
something on London?” 

“Yes, I dc,” brightening. 

“Westminster Abbey or the Tower?” 

“The teacher told me to write a composition on West 
minster Abbey; so if you have a book on that it’ll do.” 
Charles K. Bolton, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 
in the Youth’s Companion. 
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‘fe Werner Arithmetics #% see" 


(By FANK H. HALL 


THE SCHOOLS. 


(7 2HE books are perfectly graded. Their Keynote ts, first GRADATION, 


AW) then CLASSIFICATION. 





Che proportion of oral work is exceptionally large. On this account no 
separate “mental” arithmetic is required. 


The oral work and slate work are logically related. 


The assertive form 


is used in the oral exercises rather than the interrm gative form. 
The development and arrangement of the work in the two lower books is 


on the “SPIRAL PLAN.” 


This spiral plan, by which the same topic recurs at 


regular intervals, makes clear the proper relation of the new to the old, and 
insures constant and systematic review. 

The books provide for natural growth and increasing strength,—the work 
advancing in difficulty as the ability of the pupil increases. “It is a course 
through which the child can think his own Way.” 


Res The above are only a few of the Reasons 
fir the wonderful success of the WERNER 
ARITHMETICS. 

Y . 
Werner School 


IN ES VZ YORK <> 


CHICAGO mn 


‘.. We want to correspond with all who wich to 
know about the great work done with these books 
for the schools. Address. . 


Book Company 


BOSTON 


SOME DUTIES OF A LIBRARIAN. 


confident society woman who asks for 


Babies” is to be given “The 
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OUhK BOOK TABLE. 


SEED DISPERSAL. By W. J. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 87 pp. 

A book that is very entertaining in .connection with 
nature study in the schools, for both the teacher and the 
youthful botanist, is Mr. Beal’s “Seed Dispersal.” In un- 
technical language he tells how seeds are scattered by the 
help of wind, water, and animals, and how plants spread 
by means of roots and stems. The common plants are 
considered, and many of the observations and experiments 
can be repeated by the student. Every child will be inter- 
ested to learn about the dandelion, berry seeds, and pine 
cones, and this book will give him many new things to 
watch and think about in the world around him. More 
than sixty drawings of plants and seeds adequately illus- 
trate the text. 


Beal, M. S., Ph.D. Bos- 


REVIEW OF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO CANADA. Edited by Professor George M. 
Wrong and H. H. Langton. The library of the Univer- 
sity of Ti ronto, 225 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The third annual volume of reviews of Canadian his- 
torical literature, published by the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, sustains the high standard set by the 
volumes for 1897 and 1896. The books described include 
nearly all of those published during the past year which 
relate in any way to Canada, taking in many which are 
of quite equal interest to the historical students of the 
northeastern and northwestern portions of the United 
States. Much care has been exercised by Professor 
Wrong to make sure that each important work is fully 
and fairly represented, and he has been very successful 
in enlisting the co-operation of many of the most com- 
petent students of Canadian history. The series seems 
destined to a permanent and a prominent place on the 
shelves of every library which designs to a useful collec- 
tion of books on American history. 


STUDENTS’ READINGS AND QUESTIONS IN ENG 


LISH LITERATURE. By Harriet L. Mason. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 85 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 


“Students’ Readings and Questions” is a handbook of 
references to the works of the principal writers of Eng- 
lish literature. The student, left to himself, has great 
difficulty in choosing what poem, chapter, or book he 
shall read in order to get a fair idea of an author’s work, 
or, knowing what he would read, he cannot find it. This 
handbook meets such difficulties. It cites several books 
or poems, as the case may be, under each author’s name, 
with one or more editions where they may be found. The 
writers are arranged in literary periods, and the whole 
range of our literature is covered, from the Anglo-Saxon 
age to 1832 and the death of Scott. It follows the plan 
of Stopford Brooke’s “Outlines of English Literature,” 
and is intended as a supplement to that or any similar 
handbcook that gives a broad, general view of English lit- 
erature. In addition to the syllabuses, there are several 
pages of questions on each author and each period, which, 
although not always pertinent themselves, are decidedly 
helpful in calling attention to the salient points and in 
suggesting lines of thought and discussion. The book 
should be a great aid to teachers in making the class work 
more comprehensive and more interesting, and it is a 
practical, helpful guide for those who wish to study Eng 
lish literature without a teacher. 


THE SPAN O’ LIFE. By William McLennan and J. W 
Mellwraith. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 308 pp. Price, $1.75. 

“The Span o' Life’ is a romance of considerable dra 
matic power and of intense interest. It is a tale of 
Louisburg and Quebee in the time of the French and In 
dian war,-and it reaches its climax with the fall of Que- 
bee. It is for the most part true to the details of Canadian 


history, and gives a good picture of the life and the rela 
tions between the colonists and officials. The local at 
mosphere is vividly reproduced, But it is first and 
always a fascinating novel, with a splendid hero, a 


charming and brave girl, and many other strong char- 
acters. It is a book that stirs one’s sympathy and holds 


it to the end. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD CALLED AMER- 
ICA By Edward John Payne. Volume II. New 
York: Henry Froude & Co. The Oxford University 
Press. 550 pp. Price, $3.50. 

Seven years ago E. J. Payne of Oxford published a 


first volume of a history of America based on an original 
idea Unluckily, so far as the reception of the volume 
was concerned, the reading public was just then en- 
crossed in the story of the European discovery of Amer 
Ica This story was retold in the first part of Mr 
Payne’s book. There was much in the story as he told 
it which was new and original, but neither freshness of 
tatement nor originality of views compensated in the 
of some very scholarly critics, for the fact that the 


minds 

tatements and the views were not, so far as scholars 
conld learn. accurate or trustworthy. For six years, in 
consequence, Mr. Payne has been most widely known as 
the author of a very bad book about Columbus and Cabot 


and their contemporaries 

ine fact ef the case is, if one of the 
f that first volume may be allowed to hazard 
that Mr. Payne did not, in reality, care a picayune about 


adverse critl 
a gue 


the opirions and the suggestions which brought him so 
much discomfort during the Columbian yeat To be 
ure, he was interested in Cabot and the others, as every 
one must be who studies any side of the early history of 


America, but his especial interests were elsewhert 
Mr. Payne, having grown up under the 
Henry Maine, appears to have set himself the fascinating 
task of testing the principles and the theories evolved 
from the conditions of Asiatic India, by a study of the 
ha xisted 


influence of Sit 


f political life a 


olution of uch cia 


one or another time among the American aboriginge 


Che tas] one whieh tempted In 


many respects, the present time is especially favorable 
for the undertaking 

The interpretation of the social, economic, and politi- 
cal life of the natives of the western hemisphere is not 
an easy undertaking. For a. satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of such a task, many qualities are imperatively 
needed. Patience and persistence, capacity for pro- 
longed hard work, wide preliminary knowledge in the 
world of books, are most necessary, and are possessed to 
a remarkable extent by Mr. Payne. The master mind 
which is to give the world a great work on the lessons to 
be learned from the evolution of primitive America 
must needs also have been trained as Sir Henry Maine 
was trained, by actual contact with men and affairs un- 
der civilized and especially under aboriginal conditions. 
It must be gifted with the instinct which shows what is 
true and what is false, the genius for discernment and 
discrimination. Capacity for seeing things as they are 
and have been must be combined with a grasp of the 
meaning of things which will bring to light the true sig- 
nificance and the just interpretation of the hidden and 
the obscure, and the commonest customs of everyday life 
under all the varied conditions of a society whose con- 
ventions differ most markedly from those of Athens or 
Rome, Paris or London. Sir Henry Maine possessed 
these qualifications to an extraordinary extent, and this 
is why his works have become antiquated so quickly. 
The world recognized the accuracy of his conclusions, 
and made them a part of the premises of every modern 
scholar’s education. The lack of similar qualifications, 
perhaps, accounts for some of the more unsatisfactory 
characteristics of the ‘History of the New World Called 
America.’ 

This is not the place for a discussion of the details of 
Mr. Payne’s second volume. It is beyond question a 
remarkable book, possessing many merits. Its faults are 
as many, and in these days of intricate learning and de- 
tailed scholarship, they are of a sort which will probably 
prevent the book from attaining its deserved place in the 
literature of early America. No one who pretends to 
acquaintance with American aboriginal conditions can 
afford to neglect Mr. Payne’s work, and yet it is quite 
likely that everyone who looks into it will know so much 
more than Mr. Payne can pretend to about some special 
page or paragraph for which he looks, that he will im- 
agine that the other pages are all as faulty as each is 
likely to seem to the specialist. None the less, the work 
as a whole is most suggestive, and is a storehouse of in- 
formation drawn from out-of-the-way sources, quite be- 
yond the reach of any except the most favored students 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 

TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By Adolphus 

William Ward, Lit. D., LL. D. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. Three volumes, 580, 770, 599 pp. 

Cloth, $9.00, 

Dr. Ward has an enviable reputation wherever the 
English language is read of being as intelligent, schol- 
arly, honest, an historian, reviewer, and critic as writes 
of literary men and their works. In his preparation he 
is as thorough as the modern historian, in his estimates 
he is as fair indeed as a judge, in his literary methods he 
is as faithful as the most persistent and literary plodder. 

Nowhere else in the same space is to be found so thor- 
ough a treatment of Shakespeare and all dramatists be- 
fore his time; of Ben Jonson and the later Elizabethans, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and their associates and suc- 
cessors through the reign of Queen Anne. It is impos- 
give any idea of the completeness of this great 
work, especially of the remarkable treatment given 
every dramatist, and the historic, literary, and romantic 
setting of every drama. 

Of course, the greatest interest centres in the life and 
works of Shakespeare. By the by, there are fifty-six 
known spellings of the name, and Dr. Ward speaks with 
much corfidence when he says that, although he wrote 
his name in six different ways, his usual spelling was 
Ward admits, however, that the best 
works published in his day spelled it 


si'jle 1¢ 


Shakspere. Dr. 
editions of his 
Shakespeare. 

The coat of arms is of a faleon shaking or holding a 
spear. Dr. Ward believes that the man’s usual writing 
of his name should be respected rather than the printer’s 
choice. Many pages of interesting anecdote are given 
of the great dramatist and his associates. 

But of even greater interest than is to be found in his 
life is that which treats exhaustively of the writing of 
each drama 

PHASES OF EDUCATION By Samuel T. 

Dutton. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

259 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Dutton is one of the best equipped men in the pro- 
fession to deal with the social phases of education. By 
taste, experience, and surroundings, he is adapted to the 
consideration of the questions which modern society 
and the school present. In South Norwalk and New 
Haven he had an excellent opportunity to set a pace for 
work he has done in Brookline the past ten 


SOCIAL 


the great 
veal 

. In each place he has utilized the interest and influence 
of men of affairs for the improvement of the schools 
In Brookline he has had the best opportunity, probably, 
of anv man in the world to work out the problem of in 
teresting the people for the good of the schools. It is a 
ly 18,000 population, and is the wealthiest 
There are 


town of its size, probably, in the country. 
mall towns, made to eseape location, in which the 
wealth is greater, and there are towns in which the mul 
ti-millionaires reside that are wealthier, but probably 
no town so large as Brookline that has a valuation of 
g6.000 to each man, woman, and child, as Brookline had 
v the last government census. 
The wealthy people are publie spirited. When Mr 
Dutton went to Brookline the “best families’ never 
thought of sending their children to the publie schools 
o-da it the popular thing to do, and people of 
wealth from other cities and town end their children 
to the Brookline publie schools and pay tuition These 


facts are the best testimonials to the way in which Mr. 

Dutton has studied the social phases of education. 

This volume contains the ten lectures that the author 
has been delivering throughout the country for the past 
few years. They deal with the home, the child, the 
course of study, the vocations of men and women, the 
church, and the correlation of these social forces and the 
school. It is needless to say that the teachers will en- 
joy the beok, and that the teachers, the school, and the 
community will profit by the widest reading of these 
chapters. 

THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. By 
Joseph Jacobs. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

No one who has not tried to find some handy account 
of the progress of geographical discovery can appreciate 
the very difficult task which has been most admirably 
accomplished by Mr. Jacobs in the preparation of his 
story of how the world became known. He has brought 
together into compact and convenient form the outline 
narratives of the succession of voyages and travels 
which have served to inform the civilized, Christian 
world of the extent and the characteristics of the out- 
lving surrounding parts of this globe. He has told the 
story in clear and definite form for those who wish 
merely to read enough to enable them to understand the 
main current of this expansion movement, and he has 
added ample references to books and maps for those 
who wish to use this handbook as a foundation and guide 
to further reading. The subject is most fascinating, 
partly because of the wealth of information, of adven- 
ture, and of inspiration which it brings before the reader, 
and partly because of the charm which always pertains 
to a subject which has not been studied and written 
about until all the freshness and vitality of its reeords 
have been exhausted. 

A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. By Frederick 
G. Jackson New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth. 940 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $6.00. 

This is one of the most fascinating narratives that has 
been written by an Arctic explorer. lt is intensely 
dramatic at times, but the story is always told with a 
simplicity and straightforwardness that are delightful. 

This is the narrative of the expedition which was sent 
out in 1894 by Alfred Harmsworth, to ascertain the im- 
portance of Franz-Josef Land as a way to the pole. It 
had been the opinion of many Arctie explorers that 
Franz-Josef Land was the southern projection of a great 
Aretie continent, and that, in all probability, the goal of 
Arctic exploration could be reached with the greatest 
facility by way of this unknown land. Alfred Harms- 
worth has long been interested in Polar exploration, and, 
with great generosity and public spirit, he fitted out the 
“Windward” and placed her under the command of 
Frederick G. Jackson, who now tells his own story of 
three years of exposure and darkness, under the title, 
‘A Thousand Days in the Arctic.” 

Mr. Jackson determined the geographical limits of the 
land, and fully demonstrated by long and arduous labor 
that Franz-Josef Land is a group of small islands, and 
of practically no value as a way to the Pole. This being 
the case, Mr. Jackson gave up hope of reaching a high 
latitude and devoted his efforts to ascertaining the geo- 
graphical limits of the land, mapping it thoroughly, and 
making a scientific examination of its fauna and flora. 

The present work is a popular book, and scientifie 
matters will receive a fuller treatment in a subsequent 
volume. In the course of three years the party expe- 
rienced many exciting adventures, and Mr. Jackson nar- 
rates them well. 

Jackson's expedition was marked by the introduction 
of horses in Arctic exploration for the first time. Rein- 
deer Lave been proved a failure for sledging purposes, but 
the Lorses used by Mr. Jackson were a complete success, 
and the explorer is confident that the horse will be one of 
the chief aids in the further exploration towards the Pole. 

The solitude of the party was twice broken during the 
three once by the “Windward” and once by Dr. 
Nansen and his companion, Lieutenant Johansen, who 
had been paddling for a hundred miles over an open sea 
in their kayaks in the faint hope of reaching Spitzber- 
gen. As two hundred miles of ocean full of floating ice 
lay between them and Spitzbergen, their meeting with 
Jackson and his party seemed providential to the great 
Norwegian. 


years, 


Longmans, Green, & Co. have just published the first 
volume of the American Citizen Series, viz., “Outline of 
Practical Sociology,’ by Dr. Carroll D. Wright, United 
States coinmissioner of labor. The book gives a syste 
matic cutline in which the general divisions and relations 
are nade Clear, problems studied, and the criteria for 
solving them pointed out. It is especially adapted as a 
toxt-hbook for college classes in sociology. Other volumes 
announced to appear in the American Citizen Series are 


tne following: ‘‘Financial History of the United States,’’ 


by Davis R. Dewey of Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology: ‘“‘History of Political Parties in the United 
States,”’ by Anson D. Morse of Amherst College; “Ele 


ments of Political Economy,” with special reference to 
Americe:in conditions, by Edwin R. A. Seligman of Colum 
bia University; “American Foreign Policy, Diplomacy 
and International Law,’ by John B. Moore of Colum- 
bia University: ‘Actual Government as Applied Under 
Armericau Conditions,” by Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard University. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Winston Churchill. Price, $1.50—*“The 
By William Fremont Blackman. Price, $2.00. 
By William P. Trent Price, 75c. New York 


“Riehard Carvell.”’ 
Making of Hawaii.’ 
“John Milton.’ 
Macmillan Company 
“Standard Intermediate School Dictionary Abridged, by James 
Cc, Fernald, VDrice, $1 00 New York Funk & Wagnalls 
The PYromethen Bound of Aeschylus.” By Paul Elmer More 
Price, 1,00, — rhe First Book of Birda. By Olive Thorne Miller 
Price, 31.00 Kivery-Day Butterttic By Samuel Hubbard Send 
ler Price, $2.00. Boston: Houvhton, Mifflin, & Co 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 
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BE 


Teachers’ 


HELD. 


Association 


MEETINGS 

June 19-23: State 
Jackson, Tenn. 

June 20: State Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, Marshalltown, Ia.; C. H. 
Oskaloosa, la., secretary. 

June 21-28: National Musie Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 

June 24: State Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Quincy, Ill.; Walter Spry, Quincy, 
Ill., secretary. 

June 25-30: State 
Warm Springs, 
Columbus, Ga., 

State Music Teachers’ Asso 

N. Y.; F. W. Riesburg, 


sohn. 


Teachers’ Association 
Ga.: . § Gibson, 
secretary. 

June 27-29: 
ciation, Albany, 
secretary. 

June 27-July 1 State Teachers’ Associa 
tion (colored), Athens, Ga.; H,. A. 
Bleach, Athens, secretary 

June 27-30: State Music Teachers’ A 
ciation, South Bend, Ind.; Mrs 
Studebaker, South Bend, secretary 

Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 

Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. FE. Morris, secretary, Alliance 

June 28-30: State Teachers’ Association 
(colored), Houston, Tex.; Professor N, 
W. Harlee, president, Dallas, Tex. 

June 28-30: State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Saginaw, Mich.; KF. L. Abel, D 
troit, secretary. 


Georg 
June 27-29: 
tion at 


June 30-July 4: State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Harris Springs, S. C.; W. H 
Chester, S. C., secretary. 

July 4-6: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association at Gettysburg; Herbert S 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 

July 7-8: Illinois Society for Child Stud: 
Chicago; Charles H. Thurber, secretary 
treasurer. 

July 5-7: New York 


State Teachers’ As- 
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ton, 
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as received 
olume ol 


vy of Naval 


ers, the gift 


of Hon. Harrington Putnam, president of 
the New York Colby Alumni, and a life a 
ociate 1 r ¢ t] O . Mr. Put- 
nam is of Colby, °70 Dr. George O., 
Smith ¢ he « of Colb ) of Was! 
ington, D. C., has recently pr ted the 
department of geology at Coll i olog 
cal model of Nantucket Island. 

LINCOLN The Northern Penobscct 
Teachers’ Association held its emi-annual 
meeting at Lincoln on Monday and Tuesday 
June 12 and 15. 

KENT’S HILL Hon. W. W. Norer 
who has been the efficient ON 1 of t 
seminary for the past eight vea h 
signed, hi resignation to take eff 
July 1 

MACHIAS ‘red O. Small has resigned 
his position a principal of th Kast 
Machia Academ and ll close hi 
labors with that instituti the end of 
the present term. Professor Ha man, 
who for the 7 t wo h b non 
the taff of the Bucksport minat has 
| n | ed to the 7 nel} | the 
icaden 

THORNTO Ri Hu instruetor 
in natu ] " } 4 ley 
has annour dd n 1 ¢ in 
it th nd ¢ he ] nt ! d 
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WINTERPORT The foll ng officer 
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J. S. Carlisle, Esq., of Manchester, Tenn., 
writes: ‘‘I have been prescribing your medi- 
cines for the last eighteen years in the Coffee 
County Poorhouse and Asylum. Your ‘ Golden 


Medical Dis ery’, ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
Pleasant Pellets’ are the best medicines for 
the diseases for which they are recommended, 
that 1 ever used. They saved my wife's life at 
t time of ‘change of life’. I also cured the 
w t case of lunacy that we ever had with your 
Favorite Prescription’. The case had been 


ler the doctor’s care for three years. I gave 
medicine and the p itient became well 

This was nine vears ago, and she is stillin good 
have been 


ilth I recommending your 
nes to many. I have told our druggist 
f the people came back and said Dr 


I s medicines did not give satisfaction, to 
m back their monev and charge it to me. 
I have not once been called upon to refund. I 


guaranteed seventy-five or one 


delivered a lecture in 
hall. W. H. Small, 
schools in Chelsea, 


June 1 
Normal 


uperintendent of 


the course at 


oke upon “History.” On June 2 a re 
ception was tendered by the senior class 
to Mrs. Clifford Howe, matron of the dor- 
mitory On June 3 the last meeting for 
tl hool vear of the Educational Round 

ble was held at Normal hall. Principal 
W. A. Baldwin presided. 


NORTHAMPTON, Secretary of the 
ite Board of Education Hon. F. A. Hill 
la lecture upon “Educational De 
ands of the Times” before the Teachers’ 


cle vere 


\ ciation June 12. 

AYER This town has added by pur- 
chase to its school grounds on East Main 
treet, with view to putting up a new high 

hool building upon the site of the pres- 
ent cture, paying about $1,700 for the 

n tion 

HUDSON David Gibbs has’ been 
elected superintendent of schools. The 
town has formed a district by uniting with 
Groton, where Superintendent Gibbs was 
telv elected 

GARDNER The school board has 


elected Mr Woods of 
uperintendent of 
superintendent Nash 


Ilion, N. Y., 
succeed 
Hol- 


schools, to 


who roe: to 


o} e, 
WEST BOYLSTON. Principal Gilpat 
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rick of the high school has resigned. {| 
accept a similar position at Attleboro. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 

LITTLE FALLS. Professor Ji 
Mott, principal of the Middlebury Aca 
emy, was drowned while bathing at M 
dleville June 7. 

NEW JERSEY. 

EAST ORANGE. A public recept 
was held Saturday, afternoon and evenj 
June 10, in the East Orange high schoo! 
the pupils of the drawing and mam 
training departments, to give the frien 
and patrons of the school an opportun 
to view the work of these departme 
during the past year. The display wa 
unusually large and interesting one, 
the quality of the work of a higher ch 
acter than that shown at the last exh 
which was held two years ago. TT! 
teachers of these departments are M 
Martha A. Hurlbut, Miss Josephine Mah 


Miss Helen TD. Meeker, and Mrs. A 
Annat. The High School Camera (C|] 


also exhibited some of the work of 
present and several of its past members 
During the evening a musical programn 
conducted by Miss Linn Marie Hav 
supervisor of music, was rendered 
pupils of the school. 


DELAWARE. 

DOVER. The Stmmer_ School 
Methods will be held July 5, continuing ft 
five weeks. The faculty comprises Dr. ¢ 
C. Rounds of New York, Superintendent | 
I. Aldrich of Massachusetts, Mrs. Emma \ 
Thomas, and other prominent instructo! 

CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 

OSCEOLA. The Polk County 
Institute was held May 19-20. Profess« 
H. A. Adrian and Principal J. G. Burrid 
were the conductors. There was a lat 
attendance of teachers. The programm 
as carried out, was one of exceptional i! 
terest and of extreme helpfulness to thos 
who were there. 

NEBRASKA. 

TECUMSEH. The Johnson Coun 
Teachers’ Institute will be held June 19 
23, R. KF. Adkins, county superintende! 
The instructors are Superintendent J 
Saylor of Lincoln, Miss R. Anna Morri 


reaches 


Cleveland, O., and Superintendent G 
Ellis 
MINNESOTA. 
N/a I / ¥. G. CURTI 
The school children of St. Paul have | 
the pleasure of listening to a serie 


charming talks on “Birds and Bird Lor 


by the well-known author and lectur 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. These tall 
were given under the auspices of tl! 


Audubon Societies, which are organized 
many of the schools, and will doubtless | 


productive of great good, as Mrs. Mill 
impressed it very vividly upon the n 

of the children that the birds are the great 
est friends of man, committing far I 


damage than is generally ascribed to them 
and amply compensating for their small 
misdeeds by the great good they accom 
plish in the destruction of injurious i 
sects 

The art exhibit of the public school 
Minneapolis, under the direction of M 
Bonnie Snow, has been a great succr 
and the people are asking, through 
columns of the journals, to have it « 
tinued during the summer vacation, gi’ 
people an opportunity to become fami! 
with the work of the schools. 

Alexis Fournier, the well-known Min! 
artist, who is leave fot 


apolis soon to 


ojourn of several years among th 
treasures of Europe, visited the school 
exhibit, and was thoroughly delight 
with what he saw. He pronounced 


genuine revelation to him. He said ¢ 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as th 
cannot reach the seat of the disea 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional di 


ease, and in order to cure it you must ta 
internal remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cur 
taken internally, and acts directly on t! 
blood and mucous surfaces. Ha! 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
was prescribed by one of the best phy 
cians in this country for years, and i 
regular prescription. It is composed 
the best tonics known, combined with t 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on t! 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combin 
tion of the two ingredients is what p! 
duces such wonderful results in curi! 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 
Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 











thusiastically, “The art work in the publ‘c 
schools is where the hope of America lies. 
This sort of thing promises much for the 
future of American art.”’ 

The teaching force for the Albert Lea 
school for the coming year has been se- 
lected by the board of education, and is as 
follows: Professor W. J. Schmitz, super- 
intendent; Mary A. Higgins, principal of 
the high school; Kathleen H. Reardon, as- 
sistant principal; Professor G. M. Wilcox, 
teacher of science; Mary A. Janson, ninth 
grade; Louisa Thompson and Ella Fel- 
lows, eighth grade; Misses Kathlyn Libby, 
Grace McMartin, Jessie Durrell, Grace 
Rogers, Elsie Hanson, Valborg Bjelland, 
Nevada Blackmer, Francis Hill, Mabel 
Sherin, Edith Moore, Emma Tucker, Kate 
Montgomery. 

Professor Darius Stewart of Fargo, N. 
}D., has been elected to succeed Professor 
Krank A. Weld of Stillwater. Professor 
Stewart is well known in the state, having 
been superintendent for many years at 
Rochester before going to Fargo. Profes- 
sor Stewart is an earnest, painstaking 
worker, and the Stillwater schools, under 
his able and careful supervision, will not 
fail to maintain the high standard for 
which they have been noted in the past. 

Professor W. C. Sawyer, for many years 
principal of the North Side high school in 
Minneapolis, has resigned his position, 
with the intention of practicing law in 
that city. 


UMMER S¢ UHOOL S, 1899. 


MAINE. 

American Institute of Instruction, Bar 
Harbor, Me,, July 6-10; E. H. Whitehill, 
secretary, Bridgewater, Mass 

Iryeburg School of Methods, July 27 to 
August 10, at Fryeburg. Address Ernst 
Hamlin Abbott, manager, Fryeburg, Me 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
July 11, five weeks; W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass 

Laurel Park Summer Institute, North- 
ampton, June 26, 

New School of Methods, Hingham, 
Mass., August 7-18.; Chicago, Ill., July 
“4-August 4. 

Tufts College Summer School of Chem 
istry, July 5, six weeks: Professor F. W. 
Durkee, Tufts College, Massachusetts 

Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 
Amherst College, Mass., July 10-August 18; 
Rev. David Sprague, Amherst, Mass. 

Salem normal summer school, Salem, 
Mass., July 5-14; W. P. Beckwith, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

Hyannis normal summer school 
Ilyannis, Mass., July 6-August 9; W. A. Bald 
win, principal. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
summer courses, Boston, June and July; 
Hi. W. Tyler, Ph.D., secretary. 

Clark University summer school, Wor- 
cester, Mass., July 13-26; Louis N. Wilson, 
clerk. 

Harvard summer school, courses in Old 
Testament, church history, and theology. 
Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, divinity sec- 
retary, Cambridge, Mass. 

The American school of sloyd, Walter J 
Kenyon, director, fifth annual session 
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ting the merits of the 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- Ty 

books per annum, and thus ar the. <-" axpayers’ Money. 
We only have one price, and 18 annual ovate from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 
is positive proof of great economical value. 


H AVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
's, any conscientious member of the Board . . . 

















It only costs 3 per cent, of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 
oO per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 
system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

. We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 

States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 

Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered, 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever inventea. 


Box 643. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


























be = July 11 at Martha's Vineyard; Courses in vocal and instrumental music, VERMONT. 
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No more striking instance of continuous 
growth can be found than that shown by 
the publishing house of D. C. Heath & Co. 
for its 
list of 


This growth is remarkable also 
extent. The began with a 
thirteen books and eleven pamphlets. To- 
than eight hundred 


house 


day there are more 
titles in their catalogue, each 
which has an influence and character of its 
For nearly fourteen years the house 


one of 


own. 
has published an average of more than 
one new book a week. One year eighty- 


five new books were issued. 

Judged by the amount of the 
sales, the house has for some years ranked 
third among the great school book pub- 
lishers, and is rapidly approaching the sec- 
ond place, All this has come about quietly, 
and is the natural result of a policy which 
builds on a foundation that will last, and 
by means an honorable constituency will 
approve. 

The home offices of the house in Boston 
have. been. outgrown four times. The 
house has just taken possession of the 
compete floor of one of the largest office 


annual 


buildings in Boston, overlooking the 
Common and adjoining the old public 
library building. This building faces on 
three streets and provides space for the 


offices and part of the shipping depart- 
ment of the business. Every modern 
facility has been provided for the speedy 
and prompt transaction of the large and 
growing sales of the house. 

On entering from Bolyston street, the 
visitor finds himself in the spacious show- 
where the publications of the firm 
Krom the cushioned seats 
in the bay windows he may enjoy an un- 
rivalled view of the state house, Boston 
common, and of the suburban cities and 
towns. Comfortable chairs and tables 
seattered about invite him to read and in- 
spect the books. A well-appointed recep- 


room, 
are displayed. 


tion room, where teachers can write let- 
ters, talk to the principals or agents, and 
meet their friends at their ease, is an at- 
tractive feature of the vast floor. Facili- 
ties are also provided for the editorial 
rooms, the bookkeepers’ rooms, record 


rooms, stenographers’ rooms, the private 
offices of the partners, and the offices of 
the shipping department. 

One of the characteristic features of the 
decoration of Mr. Heath’s private office is 
the covering of the walls with a beautiful 


green bookbinder’s cloth, with dado of 
blue. The desk and chairs, and the whole 
of the furniture of Mr Heath's office, are 
of mahogany, all the rest of the estabtish- 
ment being furnished with oak. On the 
walls are hung portraits of many of the 
authors who publish with the house, some 


of them being the originals of those which 
adorn their books. 

In this building there are over fifteen 
hundred running feet of bins, beside two 


large double “ks to provide for 
the smaller shipments to customers. The 


aisles of stac 
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Te Gatiolic Teachers’ Manual 
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CHOOL BOARD 
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DIOCESE OF NEW YORI 


Pazes 110. Bound in Linen Cloth. Price, 40 cts. 


lor sale by all booksellers ; or address 


Cathedral Library Association 


123 East soth St. 


NEW YORK 


OF 


JOURN AT, 





bulk of the large itneiit s, often amount- 
ing to ten or fifteen car-loads, is neces- 
sarily sent direct from the bindery to its 
destination. 

An advertising agent who 
all of the publishing houses throughout 
the country says that he has not found 
anywhere quarters at once so elegant and 
usable. A visitor who knows the pub- 
lishing houses of the continent of Europe 
and Great Britain, as well as of this coun- 
try, bears testimony to the fact that there 
is nothing to compare with it for extent 
and beauty among the school book pub- 
lishing offices of the Old World. 


has visited 


MALDEN. 





has celebrated her 250th 
elaborate 


Mass., 
It was the most 


Malden, 
anniversary. 
celebration of the kind that has ever taken 
place in this country, and the most inter- 
esting feature was the prominence given 
the schools. A large building was erected 
on purpose for the audiences, and the first 
assembly therein was of the schools and 
the special friends of education who tested 
its capacity. 

Aaron C. Dowse, who has been upon the 
school board most of the time for twenty- 
one years, is chairman this year, and to 
his skillful leadership and the public con- 
fidence in him is largely due the grand 
success of the school feature. 

The singing by the schools was inspir- 
ing to the highest degree. The address by 
Chairman Dowse, Superintendent George 
EK. Gay, State Superintendent Frank A. 


Hill, ex-Superintendent George T. Little- 
field, and others were apt and able. 
The great test of such an hour is the 


regular work being done by the pupils in 
their daily work, showing as it does that 
unto which the schools have attained. 
The editor of the Journal took this occa- 
sion, the week before the celebration, to 
spend a day in the schools, going through 
the rooms of all grades of several build- 
ings with Mr. Gay and Mr. Dowse. Ad- 
jectives, descriptive of absolute merit, have 
not been duly coined, and any experssion 
of relative merit is a weakness. 

I do not think there is anywhere a better 
combination of school board, supervision, 
high, grammar, and primary administra- 
tion and teaching, with public sentiment 
and modern equipment,than is in evidence 
in Malden. Not once was there a lurking 
disposition to criticise. Buildings are 
mostly modern, several are absolutely up- 
to-date, even anticipating sanitary virtues. 
Mr. Dowse, through his business and social 
standing, commands from the board and 
the citizens every support. Superintend- 
ent Gay’s long residence, previous experi- 
ence as high school principal, and public 
recognition as state manager of the educa- 


tional exhibit at Chicago, has that alle- 
giance of teachers, school board, and 
people which enables him to work out to 


perfection every ideal. 

The principal of the high school, John 
W. Hutchins, is a genius in the art of de- 
veloping and managing a large school on 
the basis of electives. Nowhere else have 


| found so perfect an adjustment of the 
elective idea to the requirement of general 
scholastic attainments as here. 

Most fortunate has Malden been in her 


selection of principals. True, the condi- 
tions are most favorable for the best re- 
sults on the part of a principal, but even 
then it is a surprise and delight to find 
such work in such an atmcsphere. I speak 
advisedly when I saythat I have never seen 
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OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IM JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARcH 30TH, 
THE BAR HARBOR MEETING. Leffingwell. Temple quartette. “The 
Ideals of Education up to Eighteen.” 
The following programme for the great Charles W. Bitot, LL. D., president of Har- 
vard University. Quartette. “Art and 


meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction at Bar Harbor, Me., July 6-10, is 
presented with the assurance that the sub- 
jects and speakers will interest all classes 
of educators 

The absence of trite and 
topics and the presence of broad, 
the entire 


hackneyed 
up- 
pro- 


live, 


to-date themes mark 


gramme: . 
Thursday evening, July 6.—8.30. 
Temple quartette. Addresses of welcome: 
(a) On behalf of the State of Maine, Gov- 
ernor Llewellyn Powers (official duties 
permitting). Quartette. (b) On behalf 
of the teachers of Maine, Hon. W. W. 
Stetson, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. (c) On behalf of the citizens of 
Bar Harbor, John E. Bunker, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of selectmen. 
Friday forenoon, July 7.—9. 
exercises, Rev. Charles E. Jones, 
M. E. church. Temple quartette. 
lic School Extension” (a new view), 


Devotional 
pastor 
*“Pub- 
Mrs. 


Anna Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 
‘The School as an Ethical Instrument,” 
Ray Greene Huling, Se.D., head master 


high school, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Some Every-day Problems of 
the Elementary Schools,” Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, principal of training department, 
normal school, Randolph Centre, Vt. 

Friday evening, July 7.—8. Temple 
Quartette. “‘How Can We Make Present 
Methods of Teaching Patriotism More 
Effective?” Miss Sarah E. Hunt, regent of 
Massachusetts Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution. Quartette. ‘The Teacher's 
Problem,” Professor John M. Tyler, Am- 
herst College. 

Saturday forenoon, 
tional exercises, Rev. 
tor of Congregational church. 
“Educational Problems to be 
Bookmen,’ Hamilton I. Smith, 
of New England School-book 
Teacher’s Note-Book,’” Miss 
Logan, normal department of city 
ing school, Cincinnati, O. ‘‘The 
quacy of the Usual Public School 
ing for Business and _ Industrial 
James P. Munroe, member of 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Saturday evening, July 8&.—8. 
Quartette. ‘The Relation of 


English 
Quartette. 


July 8.—9. Devo- 
Richard Owen, pas- 
Quartette. 
Solved by 
president 
Men. “A 
Anna E. 
train- 
Ade- 
Train- 
Life,’ 
Massa- 


Temple 
Earning 


Power and Wealth Production to Intelli- 
gence,” Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of 
Massachusetts bureau of statistics of 
labor. “The Function of the Woman’s 
Club in Public Education,’ Mrs. Florence 
Collins Porter, president of the Maine 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Sunday forenoon, July 9.—10.30. At M. 
EK. chureh, by invitation of the pastor, Rev 
Charles E. Jones, ‘“‘Higher Education and 
American Life,” Rev. Nathaniel Butler, 
D. D., president of Colby University. 


Sunday afternoon, July 9.—3.30. At the 
Congregational church, by invitation of 
the pastor, Rev. Richard Owen. “One 


Phase of Moral Evolution,’ Henry Chase, 


agent of New England Watch and Ward 
society. 
Sunday evening, July 9.—7.30. At St. 


Saviour P. E. church, by invitation of the 


more regular school work from bottom to _ pastor, Rey. C. S. Leffingwell. ‘Abnormal 

top, more loyalty to honest results, more Means to Attain Normal Ends,” Rt. Rev. 

development of power in children, greater William Lawrence, bishop of Massachu- 
attainment in scholarship along standard _ setts. 

lines, or a _ better spirit than I saw in Monday forenoon, July 10.—9. Devo- 

Malden. My admiration for the work as tional exercises, conducted by Rev. C. S. 

I saw it could not be over stated. Lynn, Mass. “Recent Changes in the 

A. E. Winship. Study of Pictures,’ Miss Mabel Emery, 

; : = een 

me é Daa , ¢ 

of Grammar, Primary, and 

ungraded Schools never have 

l been in as great demand as 

this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 

fore. Do not hesitate to write us, if you 


ever be 
desire a change. 


We 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


want teachers now. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, OHIO, 


rset St., Boston. 


Manual Training in Education,” 
director of Public Indus- 


J. 


trial 
ness: 


Liberty Tadd, 


Professo} 


Busi 
election of 


Art School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reports of committees, 


officers. 
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BusinessF orms, Pen 
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sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 


better pay. 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. 


We give just the training needed for Sue. 
Provides a 


Summer School at your own HOME, at small expense 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors 


ed, 


Civil Service, English and other courses, 
Catalogue free. 


Established 45 years 
Interesting 


students from every state. 


Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE, 


No. 341 College Bldg., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When you visit Los Angeles, be sure 
t to buy some of...... 


Daintily delicious ; 
products — just a nice little thing to 
remember the folks with when you 
return from your trip. 
Los Angeles stores, 


One pound box, postpaid to 
any pointin 
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Crystallized 


typical California 


On sale in 


BISHOP & COMPANY, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


America, 66 cts. 
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Cevedvecdvecedendcdrdvcddveuddvecudteuudcwdvunts: 


Che Summer Quarter at the 


West Virginia University 
BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 








Classes will be formed at the 
opening of the Summer Quarter at 
almost all stages of all subjects— 


AS BDA AAMARAAADRAADADARADARADADIN 


elementary and advanced. 
Teachers will find 
courses that willexactly meet their 
wants, The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest and most 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with inteliectual 


especially 


enthusiasm. 
a help that no ambitious teacher 


It is an inspiration— 


can afford to miss, 
Students who cannot remain the 


’ 


full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 
The Summer Quarter is not a 
“‘summer school.’’ It is an integ- 
ral part of the University year. 
Summer Quarter work counts to- 
ward a degree the same as work in 
any quarter. All depart- 
ments will be in full operation. 


other 


In addition to the regular faculty, 
eminent specialists from other in- 
stitutions will lecture. 

Expenses for the entire twelve 
weeks, including tuition and board, 
may be made less than $65. 

Students attending the Summer 
Quarter may continue their work 
by correspondence if they desire. 

Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RayMonp, President, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Outline of Practical Sociology......... ah besise nea fright. Lo gmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y. 2.00 
Standard Intermediate School Dictionary.......... Fernald. Funk & Wagnal.s, New York. 1.C0 
VO MI GN & 655 050,055 0 6 adbccabesee shies Geccsaes Schwartz. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1.25 
Pine TPN Gr MROOMIOUE Gy iain. s vin.0sis ose cbce-ccts ce Wells. Db. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1,25 
A History of Bohemian Literature....... .......... Lutzow. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 
The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus................ More, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Pie ee BINT oc 64:8 EaB cee kb be 66860060 eheCeneees Miller. “6 oh “6 $6 1.00 
BVOEY TOOT TOUCCOPTIOR ooo 60s scoc cevvecceccce sesceess Scudder, si $6 “ a 2.00 
We PN abs sons dte hs. dbecosn soeesaseséssccesce OE F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 50 
Havard Studies in Classical Philology ............... — Ginn & Co , Boston, —_— 
The Man with the Hoe and other Poems............ — Doubleday & McClure Co.,N. Y. —— 
The Real Hawaii. ........... LEON oe a ee ee Young. aa “6 “ 6 — 
Field, Forest and Wayside Flowers. .. ....... .....  Gowing. Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 1.50 
The Dreyfus Story.........eesecsececseee sosseeee o» Hale. Small, Maynard, & Co., New York, .50 
Vital Science............ Walter. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1.50 








THE MAGAZINES. 





—The sermons in the Homiletic Review 
for June are widely representative in sub- 
ject and in ecclesiastical connection. The 
late pastor, Frederick Arndt, D. D., Luth- 
eran, of Germany, preaches upon 
“The  Choloric Temperament.” Dr. 
Joseph Parker, Congregationalist, of Lon- 
don, on “Fifty Years a Preacher’; Dr. W. 
W. Royall, Methodist Episcopal, South, on 
“Some Characteristics of a Successful 
Church”; Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Presbyterian, of New York city, on ‘‘Not 
by Might, but by the Spirit’; Dr. John 
Watson (‘Ian Maclaren’’), of Liverpool, 
on “Christ’s Tact Shown in Interviews”; 
Dr. A. E. Dunning, Congregationalist, of 
Boston, on “The White Man’s Burden”; 
Rev. F. S. Spalding, Protestant Episcopal, 
of Erie, Pa., on “‘God is Light.’”’ As usual, 
there is a large amount of attractive and 
suggestive sermonic materials for occa- 
sions general and special. 


~—The Treasury of Religious Thought for 
June, 1899, brings into foremost place the 
Collegiate Reformed Church of New York, 
and Dr. Donald Sage Mackay, the eloquent 
young pastor who has recently come to 
the charge of the Collegiate church. Dr. 
Mackay’s portrait makes the frontispiece 
of this number, and his sermon gives some 
idea of the quality of one of the prominent 
preachers of New York. The ‘Timely 
Oceasion” for this month looks toward the 
Fourth of July, with a remarkably fine 
picture of the Liberty Colossus in New 
York harbor, and addresses by President 
Seth Low, and Dr. N. D. Hillis, of Ply- 
mouth church, 


—In June there will be five issues of the 
Youth’s Companion. Among the many 
contributions to them will be a story in 
three parts, ‘“‘Four Charms,” by C. A. 
Stephens; ‘“Klondikes, Old and New,” by 
Professor N. S. Shaler, of Harvard; 
“Authors and Animals,’ by Andrew Lang; 
“Robert Louis Stevenson and Children,” 
by Edmund Gosse; ‘“‘At the North Pole,” 
by Admiral Markham, of the British 
Navy; “What Funston Did Before,” the 
account of an incident in General Fun- 
ston’s travels in Alaska; and more than 
twenty short stories. 


Dr. Arthur C. Benson contributed to 
June 2d’s Literature an article that gives 
much information about the reading 
habits of British schoolboys, under the 


title “What Tom Brown Reads.” A re- 
view of “Carlyle’s Letters to His Youngest 
Sister,’ by Henry M. Baird, is also desery- 
ing of special mention. 


—A superb portrait of Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, from a portrait bust by Miss Enid 
Yandell, occupies the front page of the 
June 6th’s issue of Harper’s Bazar. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 

Popular Science Monthly for June; terms, $5.00 
a year. New York, 

North American Review for Jnne; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Sanitarian for June; terms, $400 a year. 
New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for June; 
terms, $5.90 a year. Philadelphia. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for June; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. : 

St. Nicholas tor June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Quiver for June; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York. 

Cassell’s Magazine 
year. New York. 


for June; terms, $1.50 a 


FOR LOS ANGELES. 


The Boston & Albany railroad has ar- 
ranged through Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb for the most complete and comfort- 
able trips to the meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Los Angeles that have ever been provided 
for teachers. In July one can be comfort- 
able in travel if they are made comfortable, 
but they will be very uncomfortable if they 
are not* skillfully cared for. There are no 
American excursionists in the same class 
with Raymond & Whitcomb, and this year 
their prices are not a cent more than those 
of any one who has planneu a comfortable 
trip for teachers. They have several plans 
for accommodating teachers, and their ex- 
cursions will have expert personal care, and 
will also ke accompanied by A. E. Winship, 
Walter S. Parker, Will S. Monroe, Charles 
H. Keyes, Geonge FE. Church, John 8. Lock, 
W. I. Twitehell, S. P. Williams, and 
Charles S. Alexander. 


—_0--— 
MISCELLANY. 
Young Literary Man—‘Why, 


hundred dollars for that 
How long did it take you 


Wife of 
George! A 
magazine story! 
to write it?” 

Many a professional penman has first 
earned a reputation and a living from 
persistent practice with Esterbrook’s 
pens 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 


a ee ee ™ their children while teething with perfect 
é At the End of Your Journey you will find success. It soothes the child, softens the 
é it a great convenience to go right over to gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
' The GRAND UNION HOTEL regulates the bowels, and is the best 
é Fourth Ave, 41st and 42d Sts., remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
@ — Uposite Grand Central Depot, NEWYORK. @  fiorn teething or other causes, and is for 


. Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


1222240242420 2-2020202206060 


Central for shopping and theatres. ¢ 


sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 











Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. 


E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 


aminations. 


Teachers’ 


War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


Azencies. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, '&d10! 


FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 
W E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials, 


~ DENVER, | 


‘Kellogg’s Bureau 


| SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
| 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
| No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBEAU 


| Teachers Wanted amzzigas T#ACHERS: Buna 





| wees writing to advertisers please mention 
| the ‘ Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES FILLED. 


_JUNE 2, 1899. 4P.M. (Long Distance Telephone, from Board of Edygation, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y.) Our principal is sick, Can you send man to take his place on Monday 
morning ? — For how long ?— For one week, perhaps two.—Any languages required ?— 
Latin and German,— Salary at rate of $1,000 ?—Yes. — All right; we will have a man 
there.—Telegraph if you fail to get one. — We shall not fail; there will be a man there, 
eure. 

4.10Pr.M. (Telegram.) Fultonville principal sick. Be there Monday to take school 
one week or more. Answer, — To E. M. BAXTER, 70 Eddy St., Ithaca, N, Y, 

5.20 P.M. (Telegram.) Will go to Fultonville Sunday to take place of principal.—E, M. BAXTER. 

5.30 P.M. (Telegram.) Willsend KE, M, Baxter, Albany normal graduate, twelve years’ experience. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 

















Los Angeles Office. 


We invite your attention to the fact that we have recently opened an office of the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency in LOS ANGELES, CAL., under the management of Prof, O. P. Phillips. 

Teachers and School Ofticers who may attend the N. E. A. Meeting are invited to call on 
Prof. Phillips --- especially those teachers who may wish to locate on the Pacific Coast, and 
employers in need of teachers for the ensuing year. 

Hereafter we shall offer registration in any two offices of the Bridge Teachers’ Agencies for 
oue fee --- $2.00. Registration will be given in additional offices on payment of $1.00 extra for 
each office. All teachers who have already enrolled their names in either the Boston o1 
Chicago office of the Bridge Teachers’ Agency and whose memberships have not already expired 
will be given registration in the Los Angeles office on payment of $1.00, this registration to 
date from the time candidates originally registeced, and to expire two years from that time. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS' AGENCIES, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, Boston--Chicago--Los Angeles. 








TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ne) Seer Seeing 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are ; ; 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 








Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. Dus- Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
Agenc now coming in. New Year-Book free. j mle 
ys Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, ‘aia Families 


a nd F Oo R E { Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Guvernesacs, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENGIES siz-*estom isa 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY (wu. o. peat, stance 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 7° "#2icesc3?scgduerign® P!se* 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, IOWA. 











1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


| 7 7 with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
KACHK 1 for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








REGISTER ) NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 
The HOME T men and women, for present calls. 
NOW. If you must know chances before 

enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 


. «352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








and twenty-five cents to it, at......-. 
seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Iludson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


k YOU PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers, 
; Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 





Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


.] la 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHER'S AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 








iu that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


SCTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSESASSsssess ec § 
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s 





W i n sh j p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


wM. F. JARVIS, 
680888 SS-8SSSSSSS SSS SSS SESSSSSSSSESEESE 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
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THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 

GERMAN PRIMER. First and Second Reader, Ngtural Method. By J. P. 
LOESBERG. Edited by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buclftel College, Ohio, Illus- 
trated. $1.v0. : 

“ The best method I have seen for teaching German. B. H. BELL, 
High School, Springtield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


By MAY R. ATWATER, Ne w Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 
Sangster, etc., paraphrased for First 
wecents. 





Just out. j 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Grade, with unique illustrations. A most charming book. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. Super. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS~—Earliest Days in America. (2 cents. 
THE COLONUTES. The best treatment of Colonies. Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“ They filla long-felt want. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GILBERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Surr. Carrorr, Worcester. 

AROUND THE WORLD. First Book, Primary, 40 cents ; Second Book, for 3d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A 
sociological treatment of unique pe ople. Profusely illustrated. CUBA, PORTO KICO, PHILIPPINES, 
HAWAII. in Book IT. 

“* The best books in print for elementary geography work.” — ORVILLE T. I 
REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BUCKINGHAM. Choice selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Plates of Poets; fac simile 

of handwriting; tables of dates; valuable bibliography; invaluable for students. 50 cents, 
‘Kvcellent; we have adopted ut.” — Prot. PERRY, Princeton University. 
MORSE SPELLER. 
DUTTON. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, 
Com. cloth, 30 cents. Zes¢ it. 
“/t is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.” E. R. SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagog 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 
Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets 
CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES: Maps. 
Ready. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


The Best ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
° SMITH - WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our successful books 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


RIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 


Science, and Literature 


, New York. 


Sest in use, 


Now is the time to buy Thompson’s 
Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other choice books. 
THE MORSE COMPANY, Tears, .. - 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street, ; CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue, 


THE COUNTRY IS PULL 


Of Amateur Photographers. Are you one? If so, you will 
find it exceedingly convenient to have one of our . 


PHOTO TRIMMERS. 


You know it is next to impossible to trim your 
prints square with the scissors, and a little cutter, 
small enough to be carried in your vacation trunk, 
will be found immensely handy. 

Our STUDIO CUTTER, knife ten inches long, is 
%3.00; the DANDY, with an eight-inch knife, is %2.00; 
and the DIAMOND, six-inch, only #1,25, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, 


NEW YORK: ATLANTA : KANSAS CITY: 
11 E. 16th St, 515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th St. 


25 SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








Mass. 








OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 


COMPLETE COURSES IN 


METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 


ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
( ntaining full information « iY 1dvan 
tages, tuitior lub rate board, ! 


ecreati 


WILLIAM A. MowRY, PREs., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer School ot Chemistry, 
For 1899. 


and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 








Six courses : Chemistry 1,2, 3,4,5 
college instructors. The number of lec ture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 


the college year. 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. 
on the Boston & Maine R.R., occupies the whole of a college building, 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical work, The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 
For further information address PROF. FRANK W. DURKEE, Turrs COLLEGE, MAss. 


and is well equipped with modern 





Sommer of Chicago Normal Comer anes 


Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THREE WEEKS Beginning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 


Faculty including some of the ablest normal school talent outside of Chic io, and the 
well known Heads of Departments in the Chicago Normal School. 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for: ircular, addressing 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 














New York University. | Manual Training for Teachers. 


wp aaaaee CouRSES. Summer Term at the 
Fitth Wear, July ro--Aug. 8. | Rochester Atheneum aud Mechanics Institute 


A Delightful he rban Localit 0 it 
8 sa a oer New York y Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S, BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City 





MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 


Address 
83S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Horace Mann 


the Educator. 
By A. FE. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. Prace, 50 cents. ° 








SCHOOL 


FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave, NY. CO. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING cCO., 
3 Somerset St., 





Boston. 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


A series of Geographical Readers. 


PARKER and NELLIE L. HELM. 
12mo, cloth. 


By FRANCIS W. 
Six volumes, illustrated, 


Grade. First ro Sixtu YEARS. Net. | Grade. First tro Sixtu YEARS. Net 
1. Playtime and Seedtime...---.--- $ .32 4. Rivers and Winds.......-.-- In pres: 
2. On the Farm .......--.+-- se: .42 | 5. Mountains, Plain, and Desert 

3. Unele Robert’s Visit..... ..---- .50 | 6. Our Own Continent...-.------ ee 


Nature Study Readers. 





By J. W. TROEGER. Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo. 
Grade. Net. | Grade. 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries ----$ .25 | 4. Harold’s Explorations -....-. In pre 
2. Harold's Rambles..--.---..---- .40 | 5. Harold’s Discussions.-..-..-. ag 
3. Harold’s Quests -..-.------ sss» 50 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


H. 8S. Tarbell. 








BY 
Dr. W. T. Harris, A. S. Draper, 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


(GLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


NEW EN 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 





t Publishers. eomny | 


SOIL ALLA ALALAL ALLA LALLA TE low prices are acon 
ONIVERSITY fwaciecicige: | [) sideration and prompt 
Aay Information. 


ness a desideratum, 
PUBLISHING: = Fe+%%5 


send for any schoolbook 
43-47 East 10th St., 


——— . or translation or diction 
COMPANY #3. je New York ary to Kinds § Noble, 4 , 
pace EEE 














—_ 











Zooper Institute, 1. Y. 


2 Washington Street, ———— 
N. EB. Dept., 35 S Delivery prepai 


+... Boston, Mas 7 to any point. . New 





ind secondhand schoolbooks of all 








publishers. | Complete alphabetical 


if you mention this ad. 


mn) 
~  ROANANGNANG 


Ce italog rue Sree, 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The Psychology of Reasoning, ; = 
ial tial iia Educational Institutions. 


a MANUAL TRAINING. 


FREE COURSES tor TEACHERS fitting for both 
(;rammar and High School work, at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, 
established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
kctober lto Junel, Address 
GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, MASS 





Open Court Publishing Co., 





243 Dearborn St., Chicago, III Time for each 


course, ¢ 


A Rare Opportunity. = - 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully situ 
ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent to 
experienced educator capable of establishing and 
successfully carrying ona boys’ school or academy 
for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, and | ‘ 
rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. . 

Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 
AURORA, N. Y 





COLLEGES, 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
‘and Clinten Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forty fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1899 
rliree years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
linies. Women admitted. For information, address 
Dk, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS NORMAL SOBOOLS. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. MPPHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specia 
Paper. Post-office. P ( gp! tele ge Pangea J of Music in Public Schools. 
AmericanJournal of Education.. St. Louis, Mo. upils prepared for church and concert engage 
American Primary Teacher Boston, Mass. ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. ods combined. For circulars apply to oe 
Colorado School Journal Denver, Col. Miss JULIA EK. CRANK, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Canadian Teacher roronto, Can \ ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
Education........ Boston, Mass. for the advancement of art education, and train 
Educational Journal - Toronto, Can, ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
Educational News. WrevitiT ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
Educational Review.... New York, N. Y. the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
Florida School Exponent. Jacksonville, Fla. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Indiana School Journal. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ... Danville, I). QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
K ‘or women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Qt & NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


lowa Normal Monthly Dubuque, Lowa. 
Journal of Education soston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator.. Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools. , Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour: School Journal. ... Jefferson ¢ ity, Mo, 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb ‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass 
Ohio Educational Monthly .. Columbus, Ohio Ss For both sexes For catalocues address the 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. Principal, aiid od ” WP. BROKWITH 
Popular Ore Boston, Mass. : 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, MAss. 
Primary School.......... ..New York, N.Y. A For both sexes. 
Public School Journal. -- Bloomington, I). For eatalogues address 


Sc caper nr ae SESSS 50a Vebe deened Syracuse, N.Y. CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 

School Education................ Minneapolis, Minn > . 

School Journal . N STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitrcuseurG, MAss. 
ow York, ‘ For both sexes. For « atalogues address 


School News and Pp rac tic al Educator Taylozvilic ml 


Southern Schools. . Lexington, Ky. JORN G. THOMPSON, Principal 
New York, N.Y. 


Mow York BY. FORK TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. _ 


Texas School Journal see oa Texas OUD LECTURERS & INSTRUOTORS always supp!ie«! 
j pplie 
Western School Journal a Topeka, Kansas. ( for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Western Teacher............... Milwaukee, Wis 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Teachers’ Institute. . 
Teachers’ World..... sate 


Address 
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